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THE COW WITH THE IRON TAIL. 


Ir was four o’clock in the morning,—and the 
Cow with the Iron Tail prepared for the 
duties of the day with her accustomed sto- 
lidity. Standing bolt upright, at the end of a 
dusky court-yard, where day-break found it 
very difficult to penetrate, she submitted to 
the seizure of her iron tail by a sturdy Welsh 
girl, and as it was raised up and down, she 
spouted forth from her innocent nozzle a con- 
scientious stream of water into the unconsci- 
entious vessels of Mr. William Yawl, the 
dairyman, whose neat little shop was situated 
at a convenient distance. This shop, or dairy, 
had a low-fronted window, in which were seen 
several tin cans, ranged round a small slant- 
ing board, whereon appeared the portrait of 
a red and white cow, between whose legs and 
the window glass was thrust a little basket, 
containing five eggs and a cobweb. A gera- 
nium, with a few dusty leaves and a very red 
pot, was placed in the background. Over the 
ledge of the door stood a small field-gate, 
originally painted white, but being made of 
tin, it had several stains of rust running 
down the bars, and had also lost somewhat 
of its original shape and attitude. Into this 
door came hurrying a Welsh girl, with two 
wooden pails, just filled from the Cow with 
the Iron Tail, standing bolt upright in Pump 
Court, Skarton’s Buildings, High Holborn. 
The girl was soon followed by a boy, who 
brought a large pitcher full of water. He 
jostled the girl in the narrow passage, as she 
was bustling forth again with her pails for a 
fresh supply; and this went on until the 
quantity required had been obtained. 

Between the Dairy of Mr. William Yawl 
and Pump Court, there intervened an alley, a 
mews, and a narrow street. At the corner of 
the latter, and commanding a peep down the 
alley, and a squint round the mews, perched 
the thin, three-windowed house—one window 
standing on the top of another—of Mr. Tim 
Slivers, the barber, whose blue-and-white 
sign-pole projected from his second window, 
so as to attract customers at right angles, 
acute angles, obtuse angles, and from over- 
the-way. Mr. Yawl’s water business being 
over, he had hurried off to Newgate Market, 
and was now on his way back, at long strides, 
with something large and soft, carefully 
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folded up in a bundle-handkerchief. When, as 
he was passing the corner just described, out 
bolted Mr. Tim Slivers upon him—though the 
shutters of his shop were not down—and 
seized him by the coat-tail. 

“Stop!” said Tim. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Slivers,” said 
Yawl, much startled and embarrassed ; “I did 
not think you ever got up so soon.” 

“Never you mind about that,” answered 
Mr. Slivers, keeping his hold on the coat-tail. 
“T’m up too early for you, it seems ;” and he 
gave a knowing, and rather malicious smiling 
look at the large, soft bundle under Mr. 
Yawl’s right arm. 

“What do you mean?” cried the alarmed 
dairyman. 

“ Just this,” said Mr. Slivers. “You’ve 
left my easy-shaving shop for the oyster- 
knife scraping of Podgy Green, and I won’t 
stand it. Mark that! One thing more,”— 
and Mr. Tim Slivers raised his forefinger— 
“T’ll peach!” Uttering this dreadful word, 
he lowered the tip of his forefinger, and, 
poking it deep into the surface of the yielding 
bundle, gave a wicked grin, and ran back into 
his dark doorway. 

The face of Mr. William Yawl turned as 
pale as one of his own milk-pans, as he stood, 
staring stupidly at the dark doorway into 
which Slivers had just skipped out of sight. 
He next looked down at his bundle, glancing 
all over it, to see if any aperture had betrayed 
its contents. No aperture of any kind was 
visible, and he slowly turned aside, and bent 
his way to his Dairy with oppressed and 
anxious feelings. His batch of milk sent out 
that morning was a failure : it was more than 
usual in quantity, but not of its usual good 
colour, and had, if attentively considered 
before mixing it in tea or coffee, a very queer, 
and, to the uninitiated, an inexplicable twang. 
Apprehension — nervousness —that was the 
cause of it. 

Mr. Yaw] was unable to eat any breakfast ; 
and after many hesitations during an hour 
and a-half, he bent his tremulous ,steps 
towards the threatening pole of Mr. Tim 
Slivers, and entering the shop, announced, 
with a foolish smile, intended to be easy and 
cordial, that he had come to be shaved. 

“So then, at last, you really do want shav- 
ing,” said Mr. Slivers, assiduously continuing 
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his work of stropping a razor, which was | 
effected by means of a long strop, the top of} 
which was nailed half-way up the wall, while 
he held the other end in his hand, drawing | 
out the leather to the proper angle of tension. | 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Yawl, putting up his 
hand to his chin, with a weak attempt at 
understanding the irony of Mr. Slivers in a 
literal sense, “ Yes, Sir; I think I do.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Well, then, now 
I’m ready for you. Sit down. Lean back. 
Easy, you know, as usual. Don’t sit so stiff. 
There—quite with your back against the back 
of the shaving-chair. My lather’s not hot— 
don’t flinch. So—ah—ahem! Cold morning, 
this morning—early, I mean.” Here he 
adjusted the white cloth beneath his patient's 
chin. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Yawl; “it was rather 
cold ;—not so very, neither.” 

“ Butchers’ markets usually is cold,” re- 
marked Mr. Slivers, tucking the cloth in 
round the throat, “specially in the early 
_part of the morning. So much stone, and 
wet. Ahem! 
sheep’s brains ?” 

“Sheep’s nonsense ! 
Mr. Slivers ?” 

“What you had in your bundle, this morn- 


| 
| 


What do you mean, 


ing. I felt °em, you know—poked my finger | 


into the soft plumpness of the hangkercher. 
I know’d it was sheep’s brains, directly I 
saw you.” 

“No such thing, Sir!” said Mr. Yaw], 
trying to look bold and offended, and avoiding 
the advancing hand of his operator. 

“Well, bullocks’, then.” 

“No, Mr. Slivers, nor bullocks’, neither. 
Why should I—” There he stopped. 


“Then,” said Mr. Slivers, with a confident | 


tone, beginning to apply the lather, “it was 


calves’—yes, calves’ brains for breakfast, and | 


a good thing too, ain’t they ?” 

“For those who like them,” replied Mr. 
Yawl, guardedly. 

“We must learn to like them, anyhow,” 
said the persevering barber, “both at break- 
fast and tea, considering we can’t get our 
milk good without some such thing. Come, I 
know all about it.” 

“T don’t care what you know,” said poor 
Mr. Yawl, his face becoming as white and 
quivering as curds and whey ; “it’s nothing 
to me what other dairymen do.” 

“*Course not ; you can’t help what they do. 
I say so. Hold up your chin! They send to| 
the Cow with the Iron Tail, and they mix a| 
pint at least—some on ’em a pint and a-half, 
or more—to every quart of milk. Hold up 
your chin a leetle higher. Then the milk, 
you know, looks too thin, so they beats 
up the brains in a mortar—calves’ brains is 
best, because it comes nearer to the nature of 
a cow—and when they are well worked up, 
and mixed with the milk, they give it the 
thickness it has lost, and restore its colour. 
Chin up—I can’t cleverly get at you, if you 
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| the nice yellowish tint what ’s wanted. 


>| 
Hope you got a good lot of 


| can’t be. 


{Conducted by 


point your nose down at your toe, in that 
way. Then, there’s some as uses chalk, or 
whiting, to whiten the water they put; 
and flour, starch, and size, to keep up the 
substance, and perwent the ‘ milk’ from look- 
ing thin; and lastly, they go to a secret 
doctor’s, and buy a set of dusky orange-red 
balls, made of mysterious stuff, which, being 
well worked round, melts gradually, and gives 
And 
I have heard—I accuse nobody in particular— 
that when a nice froth is wanted to the top, 


| : . . . 
they sometimes throw in a nunber of snails, 


stir them round and round, and then strain 
them off, so that nobody ’s none the wiser.” 

“ As I hope to be saved,” exclaimed Mr. 
Yawl, “I never did any such thing ; and I’d 
send away any servant or boy of mine, as 
|hinted at such—that I would.” And Mr. 
Yawl rose to his full height, with the white 
| cloth still close round his throat, and hanging 
down. 

“Dont’t get up!” cried Mr. Slivers, “ seiz- 
ing his victim by the shoulders, and bumping 
him down upon the hard, wooden-seated 
chair, ‘‘ Why do you get up ?” 

“Why, have’nt you done both sides?” 
inquired Mr. Yawl. 

“Yes; to be sure I have ;” said Mr. Slivers, 
wiping his patient’s face with a wet towel; 
“but your hair is in a shocking state—quite 
|neglected—all comes of your leaving me for 
that infamous quack, Podgy Green, because 
|he took more milk of you. Now, sit still. 
| You must be cut and curled.” 

Mr. William Yawl groaned inwardly, and 
repeated to himself a melo-dramatic line 
‘he had recently heard at a saloon theatre— 
'“T am—TI feel it—in this villain’s power ! ” 
“You, see,” pursued Mr. Tim Slivers, ap- 
| plying his large comb with provoking compo- 
sure, and opening the jaws of his scissors to 
their full width, as he stood astride in front 
lof his man, “ You see, it can’t be pure milk 
as we all drink, and I’ll show you how it 
Say there’s two millions and more 
of us here in London; and suppose each 
person, on the average, takes half-a-pint of 
milk a-day—” 

“But they don’t do it,” interposed Mr. 
Yawl, “that’s much too high a hestimate. 
Half-a-pint !—I wish they did.” 

“And so they do,” proceeded the un- 
conquerable Slivers ; “there ’s tea and coffee 
in the morning—good ; and there’s tea and 
coffee in the evening—good. But besides 
this—mind, I said one with another—there ’s 
bread-and-milk for breakfast, and paps, and 
bottles of milk for hinfants, and there’s pies 
and puddings, and cakes, blue-monge and 
custards, and soups and sarces, and diet for 
the sick, and curds and way, and milk punch, 
and rum-and-milk—nice thing, you know— 
and sometimes a bath of milk, for those a8 
can’t swallow :—nourishment gets through the 
pores, my boy ! "—and smack closed the jaws 
of the scissors with the last word, and down 
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] 
fell a great tuft of Mr. William Yawl’s hair 


upon the upper leather of his left boot. 

Mr. Yawl looked down at the tuft of hair 
but said nothing. 

“Pray, how many milch cows are there 
among all the cowkeepers that supply milk for 
all London?” next demanded Mr. Slivers. 

“A great many,” replied Yaw], brightening 
up, “I dare say a matter of twenty thousand.” 


“Now,” proceeded Slivers, again gathering | 


up a still larger tuft of hair to his comb, and 
expanding the blades of the scissors to their 
utmost gape, “now, half-a-pint a day for two 
millions of people amounts to five hundred 
thousand quarts; to obtain which we must 
have fifty thousand cows, each producing, on 
an average, ten quarts a day. So, you see, 


according to Corker, we’re thirty thousand | 


cows short of our proper complement— 
and the milk of all these has to be supplied 
by the Cow with the Iron—Tail, my boy !”— 
and off went the second great tuft of hair, and 
fell close beside his shorn companion on the 
boot. 

“ And pray, where did you learn all this ?” 


THE IRON TAIL. 


Isay. First, as to the purchase. Poor, lean, 
mangy, over-druv, feverish cows are bought 
cheap at Smithtield. That’s bad, to begin 
with, ain’t it? But suppose the cows as are 
bought, turn out to be decent kind of animals, 
{mark what sort of life they soon have to lead. 
| A great number of the London milch cows 
live in dark, damp dens, under stone arches 
near the Thames. In one of these ranges 
forty or fifty cows are packed, in a space not 
large enough for a dozen ; the shed is lit with 
| gas, which adds to the hot steam of the breath 
jand the hides of the cows; and the wentila- 
tion they get is by means of a hole, of less 
than one foot square, in the wall of the lane 
that leads to the halfpenny steam-boats. 
Maybe you don’t know where that is ?” 

“T don’t know as I do,” murmured poor 
| Mr. Yawl. 

“T thought not. Well, that’s one of the 
kind of places they live in. Other cow- 
keepers have sets of cellars, and other under- 
ground places ; others pack them in yards, 
dirty lanes, or any holes and corners, and 
often in company with swine—and the hof- 





enquired Mr. Yawl, in a quailing voice. 
“Who told you all these things ‘—though it’s 
nothing to me, you know—I’m not a cow- 
keeper.” 

“To be sure you ain’t. I know that very 
—very—very ”"—(here ‘Mr. Slivers performed 
a straddle-dance round his victim, operating 


most vigorously with his comb and scissors) 


—very—very well, you see. But there’s a 
knowing old fellow comes here to be shaved 
twice a week, and I was telling him of your 
leaving me for old Podgy Green, and so we 
got a-talking of milk and cows, and then he 
blew up the whole concern.” 

“This was Corker, as you spoke of, I 
suppose ; he’d better have minded his own 
business,” said Mr. Yawl. 

“No,” retorted Slivers, making his scissors 
gape up to the very eye, “it was not Corker ; 
it was old Dignum, your landlord, to whom 
you owe three quarters’ rent,”—and clash 
went the scissors in their final performance. 

It was true; Mr. Yawl did owe three 
quarters ; and he remained moodily specu- 
lating on his fallen tufts, bunches, and short 
ends of hair, as they lay scattered around his 
boots, while Slivers amused himself by twist- 
ing up smoking paper with a pair of hot 
curling-irons. 

“Bless you,” resumed the inexorable barber, 
“what I have said isn’t a hundredth part of 
what old Dignum told me. The management 
of London cows is certainly very curious— 
and heddyfying.” 

“You know I’m not a cow-keeper!” in- 
terrupted Mr. Yawl, with a look of alarm. 

“T know you’re not,” said Mr. Slivers— 
“don’t flinch so !—the irons ain’t too hot. I 
am aware as you don’t keep cows, and don’t 
know much of such things as I’m going to 
tell you ; but you ought to know—it’s very 
much your interest to know. Don’t flinch so, 


fensive hodours are enough to pyson all the 
jneighbourhood. When cows live in dark 
dens, or filthy yards, in the worst of company, 
or else with their smooth, hinnocent noses 
close up against dead walls—with all manner 
of the foulestest accumulations, no drainage, 
and no atom of wentilation—all of which 
sauses diseases, sich as mange, and other skin 
diseases, besides consumption, and a bad foot, 
so bad, sometimes, that the hoof rots off— 
what sort of milk are such miserable hanimals 
as them likely to perdooce ?” 

“ My cow-keeper’s cows. don’t live in such 
places,” interposed Mr. Yawl, with an effort 
to rally ; “they live in proper sheds, with 
plenty of air, good drainage, and lots to eat.” 

“Oh, no doubt—certainly—the milk that 
comes to you, Mr. Yawl, is quite good—very 
good indeed—in the first instance—whew !— 
but Iwas alluding to London cows as they 
are for the most part. Then, you talk of 
eating! What sort of food do most of the 
den-kept, unaired, undrained hanimals get ? 
If you don’t know, I’ll tell you. London 
cows, for the most part, are fed from the offal 
and sweepings of the London wegetable 
markets, and of greengrocers’ shops, as was 
discovered by Mr. Hodson Rugg, a hintimate 
friend of Mr. Dignum’s. Cabbage-leaves in 
all colours, half-rotten turnips, carrot-tops, 
bad potatoes, and such like; and other pro- 
vender, as will keep, is stowed away in lofts, 
or on shelves just over the cows, so as to 
absorb all the bad steams and bad smells that 
rise up, which, after a few weeks, don’t make 
very nice eating. "Stead of nice fresh wege- 
tables, these cow-keepers feed the poor crea- 
tures with brewers’ and distillers’ grains, and 
distillers’ wash ; and Mr. Rugg says it’s their 
chief article of food, whereby their livers are 
very much enlarged, become hard, refuse to 
perform their naytural hanatomical hoffice, 














and so the poor beasts get the yellow jaundice, | 
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That there is great truth in Mr. Rugg’s 


just the same as with men who are always| statements, we are, in many respects, well 


besotting themselves with beer and gin.” 
“ Mister Slivers!” exclaimed Yawl, rising 


aware, having obtained, in person, a know- 
ledge of the same ;—that there is another 


from the large wooden arm-chair—his head | view to be taken of London Milk, we are also 


covered all over with little, hard, smoking-hot | 


curls,—and the long white cloth, which had 
been tucked in a ring close round his throat, | 
still hanging down, “ Mister Slivers !—it isn’t | 
in flesh and blood to endure this any longer ! | 
I feel that all this is meant for me—it’s said | 
at me—spitefully at me, Mr. Slivers, although 
you know very well that I am xot a cow-| 
keeper, that I never was a cow-keeper, nor 
none of my family, Sir, nor my father before 
me,—con-found you !” 

Mr. Slivers stepped back a pace or two at 
this unexpected exhibition of spirit in the 
usually meek Mr. Yawl; but instantly re- 
covering his presence of mind, he applied the | 
tip of his curling irons to one side of his head, 
which he gently tapped, in a quaint, knowing, | 
insolent, quietly threatening manner, as he | 





softly uttered the words—* Calves’ brains ! ” 
* Mr. Yawl reeled, and looked ready to faint. 
He placed one hand languidly upon the top 
of a wig-block at his side, not seeing what it 
was, to support himself. 

Slowly, and with a serious countenance, the 
remorseless Slivers advanced towards him ; 
gently untucked and pulled out the cloth from 
around Mr. Yawl’s throat ; folded it up ; laid 
it upon a shelf, together with his curling-irons 
and scissors; went to a little dusty glass 
case; pushed back a slide; took down a 
gallipot from the top shelf, and a bottle from 
a confusion of nicknacks below ; and again 
approached Mr. Yawl. 

“ Here,” said the barber, extending the galli- 
pot, “is some Pomatum de Frenchipostrum, 
just come from the Tivoli Gardens of Paris. 
It will cool the skull after the heat induced 
by curling, and hallay any little soreness from 
close pinching. It will likewise materially 
assist the growth of the hair, and give ita 
gloss. And here is a bottle of Baron von 
Softersmere’s Anti-Pestiferish Wash, which 
I strongly rekkimend to your use every day, 
after you have finished the manifacktur of your 
milk, to perwent the hodours of your work 
from betraying of your secret.” 

Searcely conscious of what was being done, 
Mr. Yaw! allowed the gallipot to be placed in 
one hand, and the bottle in the other, as he 
made his way out of the door,—the detestable 
Slivers whispering as he passed that he 
trusted he should see him every morning to 
be shaved—and cut and curled on Sundays. 


Such, then, is the result of the discoveries, 
not only, let us say, of Mr. Dignum and the 
pertinacious Mr. Tim Slivers, but of the more 
elaborate Mr. Rugg, who has put forth various 
papers on the subject of the manufacture of 

ndon milk, and, in especial, a pamphlet, 
wherein he collects all his forces on this 
important Metropolitan subject. 


prepared to show. 

Let the reader accompany us half-a-dozen 
miles out of town. We pass through Cam- 
berwell, through Peckham, and Peckham Rye, 
and we presently find ourselves in a district 
that looks uncommonly like “the country,” 
considering how short a time it is since we 
left the “old smoke” behind us. We alight 
and walk onwards,—and certainly, if the 
sight of green fields, and cows, and hedges, 
and farm-yards, denote the country, we are 
undoubtedly in some region of the kind. 

We pass down a winding road, between 
high hedges of bush and trees, then climb 
over a gate into a field; cross it, and then 
over another gate into a field, from which we 
commence a gradual ascent, field after field, 
till finally the green slope leads us to a con- 
siderable height. We are on the top of 
Friern Hill. 

It is a bright sunny morning in September, 
and we behold to perfection the most com- 
plete panorama that can be found in the 
suburban vicinities of London. Standing on 
the broad green summit of this hill, with 
the face turned towards Friern Dairy Farm, 
which is about a mile distant below; you 
see, on your extreme right, Shooter’s Hill, 
Blackheath, and, on clear days like this, the 
tops of masts of vessels coming up the river. 
Then, Greenwich Hospital, with trains on the 
railway—like little fairy carriages, or magic 
toys, running alone—coming and going. Ona 
clear day, also, you may generally see, as now, 
the mast-head, containing the lanthorn, of the 
Nore Light-Boat. Next, Deptford, with the 
masts and sails of ships gliding onward, 
beyond and above fields and house-tops,—in 
the strangest manner, even though we know 
how it all is. Deptford Dockyard, Limehouse 
Church, and, still following on the circle, the 
Tower of London. Next comes the Monu- 
ment, between which and the hill where we 
are standing, we descry below in the meadows 
the Dairy Farm of Friern Manor. But let 
your eye again ascend to move along the 
panoramic circle, as before. There you see the 
grand sombre dome of St. Paul’s; and, on 
the highest ground, as you move onwards, 
Highgate Church ; further onwards, the next 
great object that arrests you is Westminster 
Abbey. Then, Harrow Hill, Richmond, 
Thurlow Park, (we are moving round, re- 
member,) and Dulwich College. Below this, 
you see Norwood Hill and Cemetery, then 
Dulwich Wood. We are working our way 
into good field-sport grounds. There is Forest 
Hill; fields; scrub; patches of furze, lying 
dark and colourless, with here and there a 
streak of bright light ; and, again, Shooter's 
Hill, from which point we started, thus com- 
pleting a circle, comprising an extraordinary 
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number of important objects, all seen from a very 
| keeper, “ but when a new-comer doubts about 


green hill, as yet, we believe, unknown to our 
landscape painters. 

But what has this panorama and this green 
hill, to do with London milk? Step down 
with us to yonder hedge, a little below the 
spot where we have been standing. We 
approach the hedge—we get over a gate, and 
we suddenly find ourselves on the upper part 
of an enormous green sloping pasturage, 
covered all over with cows. The red cow, the 


white cow, the brown cow, the brindled |} 


cow, the colley cow, the dappled cow, the 
streaked cow, the spotted cow, the liver- 
and-white cow, the strawberry cow, the 
mulberry cow, the chesnut cow, the grey 
speckled cow, the clouded cow, the black 
cow,—the short-horned cow, the long-horned 
cow, the up-curling horn, the down-curling 
horn, the straight-horned cow, and the cow 
with the crumpled horn—all are here—be- 
tween two and three hundred—spread all over 
the broad, downward sloping pasture, feeding, 
ruminating, standing, lying, gazing with mild 
earnestness, reclining in characteristic thought- 
fulness, sleeping, or wandering hither and 
thither. A soft gleam of golden sunshine 
spreads over the pasture, and falls upon many 
of the cows with a lovely, picturesque effect. 
And what cows they are, as we approach 
and pass amongst them! Studies for a Mor- 
land, a Gainsborough, a Constable. We had 


never before thought there were any such | 


cows out of their pictures. That they were 
highly useful, amiable, estimable creatures, 
who continually, at the best, appeared to be 
mumbling grass in a recumbent position, and 
composing a sonnet, we never doubted ; but 
that they were ever likely to be admired for 
their beauty, especially when beheld, as many 
as these were, from a disadvantageous point 


of view, as to their position, we never for a| 


moment suspected. Such, however, is the case. 


We have lived to see beauty in the form of a! 


cow—a natural, modern, milch cow, and no 

descendant from any Ovidian metamorphosis. 
We will now descend this broad and popu- 

lous slope, and pay a visit to Friern Manor 


Dairy Farm, to which all these acres—some | 


two hundred and fifty—belong, together with 
all these “horned beauties.” 
all very docile, and undisturbed by our 
presence, though their looks evidently denote 
that they recognise a stranger. But those 
who are reclining do not rise, and none of 
them decline to be caressed by the hand, or 
seem indifferent to the compliments addressed 
to them. In passing through the cows, we 
were specially presented to the cow queen, or 
“master cow,” as she is called. This lady has 
been recognised during twelve years as the 
sovereign ruler over all thé rest. No one, how- 
ever large, disputes her supremacy. She is 
a short-horned, short-legged cow, looking at 
first sight rather small, but on closer exami- 
nation you will find that she is sturdily and 
solidly built, though graceful withal. “She is 
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We find them | 
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sweet-tempered,” observed the head 


who is the master, her eye becomes dreadful. 
Don’t signify how big the other cow is—she 
must*give in to the master cow. It’s not her 
size, nor strength, bless you, it’s her spirit. 
As soon as the question is once settled, she ’s 
as mild as a lamb again. Gives us eighteen 
quarts of milk a day.” 

We were surprised to hear of so great a 
quantity, but this was something abated by a 
consideration of the rich, varied, and abundant 
supply of food afforded to these cows, besides 
the air, attendance, and other favourable cir- 
cumstances. For their food they have man- 
gold-wurtzel, both the long red and the orange 
globe sorts, parsnips, turnips, and kohl-rabi 
(Jewish cabbage), a curious kind of green 
turnip, with cabbage leaves sprouting out of 
the top all round, like the feathery arms of 
the Prince of Wales. Of this last mentioned 
vegetable the cows often eat greedily; and 
sometimes endeavouring to bolt too large a 
piece, it sticks in their throats and threatens 
strangulation. On these occasions, one of the 
watchful keepers rushes to the rescue with a 
thing called a probang (in fact, a cow’s throat 
ramrod), with which he rams down the ob- 
structive morsel. But besides these articles 
of food, there is the unlimited eating of grass 
in'the pastures, so that the yield of a large 
quantity of milk seems only a matter of course, 
though we were not prepared to hear of its 
averaging from twelve to eighteen and twenty 
quarts of milk a day, from each of these two 
or three hundred cows. Four-and-twenty 
quarts a day is not an unusual occurrence 
from some of the cows ; and one of them, we 
were assured by several of the keepers, once 
yielded the enormous quantity of twenty-eight 
quarts a day during six or seven weeks. The 
poor cow, however, suffered for this munifi- 
cence, for she was taken very ill with a fever, 
and her life was given over by the doctor. 
Mr. Wright, the proprietor, told us that he 
sat up two nights with her himself, he had 
such a respect for the cow; and in the 
morning of the second night after she was 
given over, when the butcher came for her, 
he couldn’t find it in his heart to let him have 
her. “No, butcher,” said he, “she’s been a 
good friend to me, and I'll let her die a quiet, 
natural death.” She hung her head, and her 
horns felt very cold, and so she lay for some 
time longer; but he nursed her, and was 
rewarded, for she recovered ; and there she 
stands—the strawberry Durham short-horn 
—and yields him again from sixteen to 
eighteen quarts of milk a day. 

Reverting to the “master cow” we en- 
quired whether her supremacy in the case of 
new comers was established “ mesmerically ” 
by a glance—or how? The eye we were as- 
sured had a great deal to do with it. The 
stranger cow read it, and trembled. But 
sometimes there was a contest ; and a cow-fight, 
with such fresh strong creatures as these,— 
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all used to their full liberty, 
or leap well, was a serious affair. If no keeper 
was at hand to separate them, and the fight 
got serious, so that one of them fell wounded, 
it was achance but the whole herd would 
surround the fallen cow, and kill her. This 
was not out of wickedness, but something in 
the whole affair that put them beside them- 
selves, and they couldn’t bear the horrid sight, 
and so tried to get rid of their feelings, as | 
well as the unfortunate obj yject, by this wild vio- 
lence. The effect was the same if the herd did 
not witness the fight, but came suddenly to the 
discovery of blood that had been spilt. They 
would stare at it, and glare at it, and snuff 
down at it, and sniff up at it, and prowl round | 
it—and get more and more excited, till at last 
the whole herd would begin to rush about the | 
field bellowing and mad, and make nothing at 


last of leaping clean over hedges, fences, ‘and 
But strange to say—if the | 


five-barred gates. 
blood they found had not been spilt by vio- 
lence, but only from some cause which the 
“horned beauties” understood, such as a 
‘sister or aunt having been bled by the doctor 
—then no effect of the sort occurred. They 
took no notice of it. 

We found that besides beauty, cows pos- 
sessed some imagination, and were moreover 
very susceptible. 
mad panic sometimes occurs from other 
causes. Once some boys brought a great kite 
into the field, with a pantomime face painted | 
upon it ; and directly this began to rise over 
the field, and the cows looked up at it, and| 
saw the great glass eyes of the face looking | 
down at them—than Oh! Oh! what a bel- 
lowing !—and away they rushed over each 
other, quite frantic. On another occasion 
some experimental gentlernen of science 


brought a fire balloon near the pasturage one | 
Up started all the | 
and round and round they | 


night after dark. It rose. 
cows in a panic, 
rushed, till finally the whole herd made a 
charge at one of the high fences—tore down 
and overleaped ever ything—burst into the| 
lanes, and made their way into the high road, 
and seemed to intend to leave their owners | 
for some other state of existence where fire- 
balloons and horrid men of science were alike 
unknown. 

Instead of proceeding directly down the 
sloping fields towards the Dairy Farm, we | 
made a detour of about half a mile, and p: assed 
through a field well enclosed, in which were 
about a dozen cows, attended by one man, who | 
sat beneath a tree. This was the Quarantine 
ground. All newly purchased cows, however | 
healthy they may appear, are first placed in| 
this field during four or five weeks, and the | 
man who milks or attends upon them is not 
permitted to touch, nor indeed to come near, 
any of the cows in the great pasture. Such is 
the susceptibility of a cow to the least conta- | 7 
mination, that if one who had any 9 
disease were admitted among the herd, a | 
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The above excitement and 


| sealed as before, and away they 
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affected. When the proprietor has been to 
purchase fresh stock, and been much among 
strange cows, especially at Smithfield, he in- 
varis ubly changes all his clothes, and generally 
takes a bath before he ventures among his 
own herd. 

From what has already been seen, the 
reader will not be astonished on his arrival 
with us at the Dairy Farm, to find every ar- 
rangement in accordance with the fine condi- 
tion of the cows, and the enviable (to all other 
cows) circumstances in which they live. The 
cow-sheds are divided into fifty stalls, each; 


jand the appearance presented reminded one 


of the neatness and order of cavalry stables. 
Each stall is marked with a number; a cor- 
responding number is marked on one horn of 
the cow to whom it belongs ; and in winter 
|time, or any inclement season (for they all 
sleep out in fine weather) each cow delibe- 
rately finds out, and walks into her own stall. 
No. 173 once got into the stall of No. 15; but 
in a few minutes No. 15 arrived, and “ showed 
her the difference.” In winter, when the 
cows are kept very much in-doors, they are 
all regularly groomed with currycombs. 


By the side of one of these sheds there isa 
cottage where the keepers live—milkers and 
|attendants—each with little iron bedsteads, 
all in orderly soldier fashion, the foreman’s 
wife acting as the housekeeper. 

These men lead a comfortable life, but they 





| 
|work hard. The first “milking” begins at 
leleven o'clock at night; and the second at 
half-past one in the morning. It takes a long 
time, for each cow insists upon being milked 
|in her own pail—i.e. a pail to herself, con- 
taining no milk of any other cow—or, if she 
sees it, she is very likely to kick it over. She 
| will not allow of any mixture. In this there 
would seem a strange instinct, accordant with 
her extreme susceptibility to contamination. 
The milk is all passed through several 
| strainers, and then placed in great tin cans, 
| barred across the top, and sealed, They are 
deposited in a van, which starts from the 


| 


| Farm about three in "the morning, and arrives 


at the Dairy in Farringdon Street between 
three and four. The seals are then carefully 
examined, and taken off by a clerk. In come 
the carriers, commonly called “ milkmen,” all 
wearing the badge of Friern Farm Dairy; 
their tin pails are filled, fastened at top, and 
go on their 
early rounds, to-be in time for the early 
breakfast- -people. The late-breakfasts are 


| provided by a second set of men. 


Such are the facts we have ascertained 
with regard to one of the largest, of the 
great Dairy Farms near London; so that 
from this, and other farms similarly con- 
ducted, it is quite clear that by taking a 
little pains to ascertain where, a ee 
may, if he chooses, obtain pure, rich, milk “ 
it comes from the cow.” That the previous 
| accounts we have given of the adulterations 


very short time the whole of them woul be | of London milk are equally true, we are, to a 
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creat extent, convinced, though we must, in 

fairness, add that some of the statements of 
Mr. Rugg border on exaggeration—for if not, 

we wonder how half the children in London 

escape being poisoned. That the adulterations, 

however, are great, and a common practice we 

know ; and even while we are concluding this 

article one of the mysterious doctor’s “ milk- 

balls” with which Mr. Tim Slivers taunted | 
poor Mr. Yawl, has been brought to us. As 

to the “ mystery,” the thing itself turns out to 

be annatto, which is harmless enough, and 

used commonly to colour cheese. But as 

for the aid it gives, with few exceptions, to the 

London dairyman, here is the simple recipe, | 
derived from the best authority :—Wrap the 

ball up in a piece of flannel: then take a 

quart of water for every two quarts of milk, 

and dipping the ball in the water, whirl it 

round and round (as you would use a blue- 

bag) until the water becomes the colour of 
pale ale ; then pour it into the milk, and stir 

the whole together until the milk-and-water 

assumes the rich, soft, yellowish, creamy con- 

sistency required. Our fat friend, the Hippo- 

potamus, found out the deception in a very 

few days, and communicated his discovery to 

Hamet Safi Cannana, in his peculiar way. 

He insisted on double his former quantity of | 
milk, yet manifested a distaste for it. So} 
Hamet went to the Secretary, and with} 
oriental simplicity, spoke thus: “I think, Sir, 
we had better keep our own cow. The milk 
we get within, we know :—but the outside 
milk, we don’t know.” 


A LUNATIC ASYLUM IN PALERMO. 


THe ancient mode of treating the insane, | 
which showed that the keepers of old were as | 
mad as their patients, has, happily, been 
cured. Esquirol and Pinel commenced the 
humane system in France, and it has been 
followed with the best effects, not only in| 
Great Britain, but throughout Europe. 

The recent improvements in the treatment | 
of lunatics in this country, have been widely 
reported to the public in many ways by the | 
press; and only lately an account has ap-| 
peared in the newspaper of a ball at St. Luke’s | 
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—formerly a stronghold of severity and re-| 
straint—in which the patients joined. Not} 
so much, however, is known by the English | 
public of the progress of this excellent cause | 
in the South of Europe. We are, therefore, | 
glad to give a translation of an interesting | 
account of a visit to the Casa dei Matti, in| 


a. 
Sicily. 


Several years ago Count Pisani, a Sicilian 
nobleman, whilst on a tour through Europe, 
directed his attention to the condition of the 
receptacles for lunatics in some of the prin- 
cipal continental cities. Deeply impressed by 
the injudicious and often cruel treatment to 
which the unhappy inmates of those estab- 
lishments were subject, he determined on re- 


| 
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turning, to convert his beautiful villa near 
Palermo into a Lunatic Asylum, which re- 
ceived the name of the Casa dei Matti; and 
withdrawing to a more humble place of abode, 
he devoted his fortune and energies to the 
purpose of carrying out his philanthropic 
scheme. 

Count Pisani himself offered to. conduct me 
over the establishment. After a short walk 
we arrived in front of a spacious mansion, the 
exterior aspect of which presented nothing 
differing from that of a handsome private re- 
sidence. The windows, it is true, were grated ; 
but the gratings were so ingeniously con- 
trived that had not my attention been par- 
ticularly directed to them, I should not have 
discovered their existence. Some represented 
vine leaves, tendrils, or bunches of grapes ; 
others were fashioned like the long leaves 
and blue flowers of the convolvulus. Foliage, 
fruit, and flowers were all painted in natural 
colours, and it was only from a very near 
point of view that the artifice could be de- 
tected. 

The gate was opened by a man, who, in- 
stead of carrying a huge stick or a bunch of 
keys, (the usual insignia of the porter of a 
mad house,) had a fine nosegay stuck in the 
breast of his coat, and in one hand he held a 
flute, on which he had apparently been playing 
when interrupted by our summons at the gate. 

We entered the building, and were pro- 
ceeding along the corridor on the ground-floor, 
when we met a man whom I took to be a 
servant or messenger of the establishment, as 
he was carrying some bundles of fire-wood. 
On perceiving us, he laid down his burden, 
and advancing to Count Pisani, respectfully 
kissed his hand. The Count enquired why he 
was not in the garden enjoying the fresh air 
and amusing himself with his companions. 
“ Because,” replied the man, “ winter is fast 
coming, and I have no time to lose. I shall 
have enough to do to bring down all the wood 
from the loft, and stow it away in the cellar.” 
The Count commended his forethought, and 
the man, taking up his fagots, bowed, and 
went his way. 

This man, the Count informed me, was the 
owner of large estates in Castelveleruno ; but 
owing to a natural inactivity of mind, and 
the absence of any exciting or useful occu- 
pation, he sank into a state of mental tor- 
por, which terminated in insanity. When he 
was brought to the Casa dei Matti, Count 
Pisani drew him aside, under the pretence of 
having a most important communication to 
make to him. The Count informed him that 
he had been changed at nurse, that he was 
not the rightful owner of the wealth he had 
heretofore enjoyed ; and that the fact having 
become known, he was dispossessed of his 
wealth, and must therefore work for his main- 
tenance. The madman believed the tale, but 
showed no disposition to rouse himself from 
the state of indolence which had been the 
primary cause of his mental aberration. He 
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folded his arms, and sat down, doubtless 
expecting that in due time a servant would 
enter as usual to inform him that dinner was 
ready. But in this he was deceived. 

Dinner hour arrived, and no servant ap- 
neared. He waited patiently for some time ; 
but at length the pangs of hunger roused 
him from his listlessness, and he began to call 
out loudly for something to eat. No one 
answered him; and he passed the whole 
night in knocking on the walls of his apart- 
ment, and ordering his servants to bring him 
his dinner. 

About nine o’clock next morning, one of 
the keepers entered the apartment of the 
new patient, who, starting up with more 
energy than he usually manifested, imperi- 
ously ordered his breakfast to be prepared. 
The keeper offered to go into the town to 
purchase something for his breakfast, if he 
would give him the money to pay for it. 
The hungry man eagerly thrust his hands 
into his pocket, and to his dismay, having 
discovered that he had no money, he implored 
the keeper to go and procure him some break- 
fast on credit. 

“Credit !” exclaimed the keeper, who had 
received the requisite instructions from Count 
Pisani. “Credit, indeed! No doubt you 


might easily have obtained credit to any 
amount, when you were living at Castelve- 
leruno, and everyone believed you to be the 
rightful lord of those fine domains. 


3ut now 
that the truth has come out, who do you 
think will give credit to a pauper ?” 

The lunatic immediately recollected what 
Count Pisani had told him respecting his 
altered position in life, and the necessity of 
working for his daily bread. He remained 
for a few moments as if absorbed in profound 
reflection ; then, turning to the keeper, he 
asked whether he would point out to him 
some mode by which he could earn a little 
money to save himself from starvation. 

The keeper replied that if he would help 
him to carry up to the loft the fagots of fire- 
wood which were in the cellar, he would 
willingly pay him for his work. The pro- 
posal was readily accepted ; and after carrying 
up twelve loads of wood, the labourer received 
his hire, consisting of a little money just 
sufficient to purchase a loaf of bread, which 
he devoured with a keener appetite than he 
ever remembered to have felt throughout the 
whole previous course of his life. 

He then set to work to earn his dinner 
he had earned his breakfast ; but instead 
twelve, he carried up thirty-six loads of 
wood, For this he was paid three times as 
much as he had received in the morning, and 
his dinner was proportionably better and 
more abundant than his breakfast. 

Thenceforward the business proceeded with 
the most undeviating regularity; and the 
patient at last conceived such a liking for his 
occupation, that when all the wood had been 
carried from the cellar to the loft, he began 


as 
of 
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of his own voluntary accord to carry it down 
from the loft to the cellar, and vice versd. 

When I saw this lunatic, he had been em- 
ployed in this manner for about a year. The 
morbid character of his madness had com- 
pletely disappeared, and his bodily health, 
previously bad, was now re-established. Count 
Pisani informed me that he intended soon to 
try the experiment of telling him that there 
was some reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the statements which had caused him to lose 
the property he once enjoyed ; and that he 
(the Count) was in quest of certain papers 
which might, perhaps, prove after all, that he 
was no changeling, but the rightful heir to the 
estates of which he had been deprived. 
“ But,” added the Count, when he told me 
this, “however complete this man’s recovery 
may at any time seem to be, I will not allow 
him to quit this place unless he gives me a 
solemn promise that he will every day, where- 
soever he may be, carry twelve loads of wood 
from the cellar to the garret, and twelve loads 
down from the garret to the cellar. On that 
condition alone, shall I feel any security 
against the risk of his relapse. Want of 
occupation is well known to be one of the 
most frequent causes of insanity.” 

Each patient had a separate apartment, 
and several of these little rooms were 
furnished and decorated in the most capri- 
cious style, according to the claims of their 
occupants. One, who believed himself to 
be the son of the Emperor of China, 
had his walls hung with silk banners, on 
which were painted dragons and serpents, 
whilst all sorts of ornaments cut out in gold 
paper, lay scattered about the room. ‘This 
lunatic was good-tempered and cheerful, and 
Count Pisani had devised a scheme which he 
hoped might have some effect in mitigating 
the delusions under which he laboured. He 
proposed to print a copy of a newspaper, 
and to insert in it a paragraph announcing 
that the Emperor of China had been de- 
throned, and had renounced the sovereignty 
on the part of his son and his descendants. 
Another patient, whose hallucination con- 
sisted in believing himself to be dead, had his 
room hung with black crape, and his bed con- 
structed in the form of a bier. Whenever 
he arose from his bed, he was either wrapped 
in a winding sheet, or in some sort of drapery 
which he conceived to be the proper costume 
for a ghost. This appeared to me to be a 
very desperate case, and I asked Count 
Pisani whether he thought there was any 
chance of curing the victim of so extraordi- 
nary a delusion. The Count shook his head 
doubtfully, and observed that his only hope 
rested on a scheme he meant shortly to try ; 
which was to endeavour to persuade the 
lunatic that the day of judgment had arrived. 

As we were quitting this chamber, we 
heard a loud roaring in another patient's 
apartment near at hand. The Count asked 
me whether I had any wish to see how he 
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managed raving madmen? “ None whatever,” | When we entered his room he was swingin 


I replied, “ unless you guarantee my personal 
safety!” He assured me there was nothing 
to fear, and, taking a key from the hand of one 
of the keepers, he led the way into a padded 
chamber. In one corner of the room was a bed, 
and stretched upon it lay a man, wearing a 
strait-waistcoat, which confined his arms to his 
sides, and fastened him by the middle of his 
body to the bed. I was informed that a 
quarter of an hour previously, this man had 
been seized with such a frightful fit of raving 
mania that the keepers were obliged to have 
recourse to restraint, very rarely resorted to 
in that establishment. He appeared to be 
about thirty years of age, was exceedingly 
handsome ; he had fine dark eyes, and features 
of the antique mould, with the figure of a Her- 
cules. On hearing the door open, he roared out 
in a voice of thunder, uttering threais and im- 
precations ; but, on looking round, his eyes 
met those of the Count, and his anger softened 
down into expressions of grief and lamenta- 
tion. Count Pisani approached the bed, and, 
in a mild tone of voice, asked the patient 
what he had been doing to render it neces- 
sary to place him under such restraint. 
“They have taken away my Angelica,” re- 
plied the maniac; “they have torn her from 
me, and I am resolved to be avenged on 
Medora!” The unfortunate man imagined 
himself to be Orlando Furioso, and, as may 
readily be supposed, his madness was of the 
wildest and most extravagant character. 
Count Pisani endeavoured to soothe his 
violence by assuring him that Angelica had 
been carried off by force, and that she would 
doubtless seize the first opportunity of 
escaping from the hands of her captors and 
rejoining her lover. This assurance, repeated 
earnestly but gently, speedily had the effect 
of calming the fury of the maniac, who, after 
a little time, requested that the Count would 
unfasten his strait-waistcoat. This Count 
Pisani agreed to do, on condition of the patient 
pledging his word of honour that he would 
not profit by his liberty to make any attempt 
to pursue Angelica. This sympathy for 
imaginary misfortune had a good effect. The 
patient did not attempt to quit his bed, but 
merely raised himself up. He had been a year 
in the establishment, and, notwithstanding the 
deep grief into which his fancied misfortunes 
plunged him, he had never been known to 
shed tears. Count Pisani had several times 
endeavoured to make him weep, but without 
success. He proposed soon to try the experi- 
ment of announcing to him the death of 
Angelica. He intended to dress up a figure 
in funeral garments and to prevail on the 
heart-broken Orlando to be present at the 
interment. This scene, it was expected, would 
have the effect of drawing tears from the eyes 
of the sufferer; and if so, Count Pisani de- 
clared he should not despair of his recovery. 
In an apartment facing that of Orlando 
Furioso, there was another man raving mad. 





in a hammock, in which he was taimied 
down, for biting his keeper. Through the 
gratings of his window he could perceive his 
comrades strolling about and amusing them~- 
selves in the garden. He wished to be among 
them, but was not allowed to go, because, on 
a recent occasion, he had made a very violent 
attack on a poor harmless creature, suffering 
from melancholy madness. The offender was in 
consequence condemned to be tied down in his 
hammock, which is the secondary punishment 
resorted to in the establishment. The first 
and most severe penalty being imprisonment ; 
and the third the strait-waistcoat—* What 
is the matter?” said Count Pisani. “ What 
have you been doing to-day?” The lunatic 
looked at the Count, and then began whining 
like a peevish child. “They will not let me 
go out to play,” said he, looking out of the 
window where several of his companions were 
enjoying the air in the garden. “I am tired 
of lying here ;” and he began rocking him- 
self impatiently in his hammock.—“ Well, I 
doubt not it is wearisome,” said the Count, 
“suppose I release you ;” and, with those 
words, he unfastened the ligatures. 

The lunatic joyfully leapt out of his ham- 
mock, exclaiming, “ Now I may go into the 
garden !”—“ Stay,” said the Count ; “ suppose 
before you go you dance the Tarantella.”— 
“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the lunatic, in a tone 
which showed that he received the proposal 
as the greatest possible indulgence ; “TI shall 
be delighted to dance the Tarantella.” “Go 
and fetch Teresa and Gaetano,” said the 
Count to one of the keepers; then turning 
to me, he said; “Teresa is also one of our 
violent patients, and she sometimes gives us a 
great deal of trouble. Gaetano was a teacher 
of the guitar, and some time ago he became 
deranged. He is the minstrel of our establish- 
ment.” In a few minutes, Teresa, a pretty- 
looking young woman about twenty years of 
age, was conducted into the room by two men, 
who held her by the arms, whilst she struggled 
to escape, and endeavoured to strike them. 
Gaetano, with his guitar slung round his neck, 
followed gravely, but without being held, 
for his madness was of a perfectly harmless 
kind. 

No sooner did Teresa perceive Count Pisani, 
than, by a violent effort disengaging herself 
from the keepers, she flew to him, and draw- 
ing him aside into a corner of the room, she 
began to tell him a long story about some ill- 
treatment to which she alleged she had been 
subjected. “I know it. I have heard of it,” 
said the Count; “and, therefore, I think it 
just to make you some amends. For this 
reason I have sent for you, that you may 
dance the Tarantella.” Teresa was delighted 
at hearing this, and immediately took her 
place in front of her intended partner. “Now 
Gaetano, presto! presto!” said the Count, 
and the musician struck up the air of the 
Tarantella in very spirited style. 
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I have frequently witnessed the magical 
effect which this air never fails to produce on 
the Sicilians; but I never could have con- 
ceived anything like the change it wrought 
upon these two lunatics. The musician began 
to play the air in the time in which it is 
usually performed; but the dancers urged | 
him to play it more and more quickly, till at) 
length the measure became indescribably | 
rapid. The dancers marked the tune with | 
the most perfect precision by snapping their 
fingers. After keeping up this rapid move-| 
ment with surprising energy for a quarter 
of an hour, they began to show some symp- | 
toms of fatigue. The man was the first | 
to give in, and, overcome by the exertion, | 
he threw himself on a bench which stood on | 
one side of the room. Teresa, however, kept | 
up a very animated pas seul for several | 
minutes atter the loss of her partner ; but at) 
length she also found herself compelled to | 
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some dispute with a Neapolitan, who, instead 
of quietly putting into his pocket the card 
which Lucca (as I shall call him) slipped 
into his hand, went out and made a complaint 
to the guard. This guard was composed of 
Neapolitan soldiers, one of whom gladly avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity of exercising 
authority over a Sicilian, seized him by the 
collar, whereupon Lucca struck his assailant, 
The other soldiers came to the aid of their 
comrade, and a violent struggle ensued, in 
the course of which Lucca received a blow on 
the head which felled him to the ground, 
He was conveyed to prison in a state of in- 
sensibility and placed in a cell, where he was 
left for the night. Next morning, when it 
was intended to conduct him before the judge 
for examination, he was found to be perfectly 
insane. 

This young man’s madness had taken a 
very poetic turn. Sometimes he fancied him- 


stop. The man was placed on his bed, and | self to be Tasso ; at another time Shakspeare | 


the woman was conducted to her apartment. | 


or Chateaubriand, At the time of my visit 


Both were so completely overcome by the|to the asylum, he was deeply impressed with 
violence of their exertions, that Count Pisani | the delusion of imagining himself to be Dante, 
observed he would answer for their remaining | When we approached him, he was pacing up 


quiet for twenty-four hours to come. 
the guitarist, he was allowed to go into the 
garden to play to his companions. 

I was next conducted into a large hall, in | 


As to|and down an alley in the garden, pleasantly 


\shaded by trees. He held in one hand a 
pencil, and in the other some slips of paper, 
and he was busily engaged in composing the 


which the patients walk and amuse them-|thirty-third Canto of his Inferno. At intervals 
selves, when wet weather prevents them from|he rubbed his forehead, as if to collect his 


going out. 
profusion of flowers, growing in pots and} 
vases, and the walls were covered with fresco | 
paintings, representing humorous subjects. 
The hall contained embroidery frames, spin- | 
ning-wheels, and even weavers’ looms; all 
presented traces of the work on which the | 
lunatics had been engaged. Having passed | 
through the great hall, I was conducted | 
to the garden, which was tastefully laid | 
out, shaded by large spreading trees and | 
watered by fresh fountains. I was informed | 
that, during the hours allotted to recreation, | 
most of the patients may be seen wandering | 
about the garden separately, and without 
holding any communication one with another, | 
each following the bent of his or her own| 
particular humour, some noisy and others | 
silent. One of the most decided character- 
istics of madness is the desire of solitude, It | 
seldom happens that two lunatics enter into | 
conversation with each other ; or, if they do 
so, each merely gives utterance to his own 
train of thought, without any regard to what 
is said by his interlocutor. It is different when | 
they converse with the strangers who occa- 
sionally visit them. They then attend to any 
observations addressed to them, and not unfre- 
quently make very rational and shrewd replies. 

The first patient we met on entering the 
garden, was a young man apparently about 
six or eight and twenty years of age. Before 
he lost his senses, he was one of the most 
distinguished advocates in Catania. One 
evening, at the theatre, he got involved in 








This place was adorned with a| 


scattered thoughts, and then he would note 
down some lines of the poem. 

Profiting by a pause, during which he 
seemed to emerge from his profound abstrac- 
tion, I stepped up to him, saying, “T under- 
stand, Sir, that I have the honour of address- 
ing myself to Dante.” 

“That is my name,” replied Lucca. “ What 
have you to say to me?” 

“'To assure you how much pleasure I shall 
feel in making your acquaintance. I pro- 
ceeded to Florence, in the hope of finding you 
there, but you had left that city.” 

“Then,” said Lucca, with that sharp, quick 
sort of utterance often observable in insane 
persons, “ Then, it seems, you were not aware 
of my having been driven from Florence, and 
that they charged me with having stolen the 
money of the Republic? Dante accused of 
robbery, forsooth ! I slung my sword at my 
side, and having collected the first seven 
Cantos of my poem, I departed.” 

This strange hallucination excited my 
interest, and, pursuing the conversation, I 
said, “I hoped to have overtaken you between 
Fettre and Montefeltro.” 

“Oh! Istaid only a very short time there,” 
said he. “Why did-you not go to Ravenna?” 

“IT did go there, and found only your 
tomb !” 

“But I was not in it,” observed he. 
you know how I escaped ?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“T have discovered a mode of restoring 
one’s life.” 
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“Ts it a secret ?” 

“No ; I will tell it you. When I feel that 
I am dying, I order a grave to be dug,—a 
very deep grave. You are aware that in the 
centre of the earth there is an immense lake, 
full of red water—and—and—” 

Yount Pisani, who had overheard the latter 

of this conversation, here suddenly inter- 
rupted Lucca, saying, “Signor Dante, these 
people are very anxious to have a dance. 
Will you indulge them by playing a quadrille ?” 

He then hurriedly dispatched one of the 
attendants for a violin, on which instrument, 
he informed me, Lucca was a masterly per- 
former. 

The violin being brought, the Count handed 
it to Lucca, who began to tune it. Mean- 
while, the Count, drawing me aside, said, 
“J interrupted your conversation, just now, 
somewhat abruptly ; because I observed that | 
Lucca was beginning to wander into some of | 
his metaphysical delusions, and I never allow 
him to talk on such subjects. These meta- 
physical lunatics are always very difficult to 
cure. 

“But yonder comes one who will never be 
cured!” pursued the Count, shaking his 
head, sorrowfully, whilst he directed my 
notice ts a young female, who was advancing 
from another part of the garden, attended by 
afemale servant or nurse. By this time the 
dancers had begun to range themselves in 
their places, and the young lady’s attendant 
was drawing her forward, with the view of 
inducing her to take part in the quadrille. 

The young lady, whose dress and general 
elegance of appearance seemed to denote that | 
she was a person of superior rank, was disin- 
clined to dance; and as the attendant per- 
sisted in urging her forward, she struggled to 
escape, and at length fell into a paroxysm of | 
grief, 

“Let her alone! Let her alone!” said} 
Count Pisani to the attendant. “It is useless | 
to contend with her. Poor girl! I fear she 
will never endure to see dancing, or to hear 
music, without this violent agitation. Come 
hither, Costanza,” said he, beckoning kindly 
toher. “Tell me what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Albano! Albano!” shrieked the poor | 
maniac, “They are going to kill Albano!” | 

And then, overcome by her emotion, she | 
sank, exhausted, into the arms of her attend- | 
ant, who carried her away. 

Meanwhile, the sound of the violin had 
drawn together, from various parts of the 
garden, a number of patients, male and 
female, and the quadrille was formed. Among 
the most conspicuous figures in the group 
were the son of the Emperor of China, and | 
the man who believed himself to be dead. | 
The former wore on his head a splendid | 
crown, made of gilt paper ; and the latter, who 
was enveloped in a white sheet, stalked about 
with the grave and solemn air which he con- 





ceived to be common to a ghost. A melan- 
choly madman, who evidently shared in the 


festivity with reluctance and regret, and who 
was, from time to time, urged on by his 
keepers, and a woman, who fancied herself to 
be Saint Catherine, and was subject to strange 
fits of ecstasy and improvisation, were also 
conspicuous among the dancers. Lucca, who 
played the violin with extraordinary spirit, 
every now and then marked the time by 
stamping his foot on the ground, whilst, in a 
stentorian voice, he called out the figures, to 
which, however, the dancers paid not the 
slightest attention. The scene was inde- 
scribable. It was like one of those fantastic 
visions which are sometimes conjured up in a 
dream. 

As we were passing through the court yard, 
on our way out, I espied Costanza, the young 
lady who had so determinedly refused to join 
in the dance. She was now kneeling down 
on the edge of a fountain, and intently gazin 
on her own countenance, which was valledal 
from the limpid water as from a mirror. 

I asked the Count what had caused the 
insanity of this interesting patient. “ Alas !” 
replied he, “it is a melancholy story of 
romantic vendetta, which might almost figure 
in a work of fiction.” Costanza’s husband had 
been murdered on her bridal day by a rival. 

When Costanza was first brought to the 
establishment, her madness was of a very 
violent character; but, by degrees, it had 
softened down into a placid melancholy. 
Nevertheless, her case was one which admitted 
of no hope. 

Some time after my visit to Palermo, I met 
Lucca in Paris. He was then, to all appear- 
ance, perfectly himself. He conversed very 
rationally, and even appeared to recollect 
having seen and conversed with me before. 
I enquired after poor Costanza; but he shook 
his head sorrowfully, The Count’s prediction 
was fully verified. Lucca had recovered his 
senses ; but Costanza was still an inmate of 
the Casa dei Matti. 





POISON SOLD HERE! 


Two centuries ago poisoning was a science ; 
now, thanks to a sluggish and “ never- 
minding” legislature, the art may be safely 
practised by the meanest capacity. The ex- 
citing extent to which murder has been re- 
cently done by poison fills a column of every 
newspaper and furnishes a topic for general 
conversation. Nor is it a new thing. A par- 
liamentary return states, that, in the ten years 
which ended with 1849—putting aside acci- 
dental poisonings, which were countless—the 
appalling number of two hundred and fifty 
nine persons were murdered by poison (chiefly 
by arsenic), yet the practical difficulties of 
detection were so great that no more than 
eighty-five convictions took place: thus out of 
every three poisoners one only could be de- 
tected. So easy is murder by poison and so 
difficult is detection! The mystery is easy of 
solution ; as we shall soon show. 
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A sporting friend writes to us, that, having 
shot away all his powder, the other. day, he 
had occasion to go into a rural grocer’s shop 
for more. While he was being served, there 
came in a little girl, who ended a long order 
for tea, sugar, soap, currants, red- herrings, 
and flour, “with the remarkable demand— 
“and two ounces of arsenic.” No comment 
whatever was made by the shopkeeper ; who 
pulled a smal! blue paper of poison, out of its 
proper compartment in a drawer, with the 
same composure as he handed over the 
packages of tea, sugar, currants, and flour. 
The little girl ‘jumbled them all into her 
apron, and went her way. “Perhaps,” re- 
marked our friend, “some of those ingre- 
dients are for a pudding.” 

“ Loikely,” answered the huxter, with a 
strong Derbyshire accent. 

“And should the blue paper burst, or a 
little mistake be made by the cook, the whole 
family will be poisoned.” 

“They should moind what they ’re at.” 

This was the only life-preserver which 
aceurred to the chandler’s mind—* They 
should mind what they’re at!” His con-| 
science was not concerned in the transaction ; 
but if its dictates had been awakened, they 
would have been perfectly satisfied by his 
knowledge of the fact that his customers were 
troubled with rats; and he enquired no fur- 


ther. The sportsman mentioned the several 


cases of poisoning which had recently occurred 
in various parts of the country; some acci- 


dental; some wilful; but the grocer could 
get no further than—“They should moind 
what they ’re at.” 

It must occur, however, to everyone, that | 
while poisons are allowed to be sold as un- 
restrictedly as bread, the public—especially 
the humbler portion of it—even supposing 
them to be “minding what they’re at” with 
unceasing vigilance, are never wholly free | 
from the danger of having the doom to which 
they sentence vermin, transferred to them- | 
selves, either by accident or by vicious 
design. 

In country places life’s-bane is procurable 
more easily than many of its necessaries. 
The inscription over every chandler’s door, 
says that he must be “licensed” to sell tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and snuff; but he may sell 
arsenic without the smallest restriction. In 
_— and summer seasons, tons and tons of 

a eadly material pass over the counters of 
general dealers in the agricultural districts, 
to be used either to prevent smut in wheat, 
to cure sheep of scabies, or to kill vermin. 
Hence arsenic becomes as much a part of the 
stores of a farmer’s, shepherd’s, or cottager’s 
cupboard, as his family's food. It is by no 
means uncommon to see a provincial drug- 
gist’s apprentice “weighing up” two-ounce 
packets of arsenic, and dispensing medicines 
over the same counter— perhaps with the 
same scales! When the innumerable hux- 
ters are busy at the same work at one 
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end of a counter, their wives are often 
serving out groceries to customers at the 
other. In this way, it has been asserted 
by medical practitioners, that minute doses 
of poison get mixed with food or medicine 
oftener than is imagined, The partakers 
of such food fall ill, ‘and the only pathology 
they can arrive at is, that “they have eaten 
something that has disagreed with them,” 
though they never know what. 

After the poison has left the shop, the risks 
increase a hundred-fold. Take the cottar’s 
case. He lives in a small cottage; his 


|single cupboard (at once the receptacle of 


food and physic) contains in a broken jug 
at the top-shelf a packet of arsenic. The 
label, if ever there was one, is torn away, 
or, if there, unintelligible to the unlearned 
cottar’s family. This is the remains of the 
arsenic he used in summer for his sheep, 
or in spring to steep wheat-seed. It is put 
away, unknown by his family and forgotten 
by himself. His child some day falls ill ; he 
is at work; the wife “fancies she has some 
and that is good 
for a fever.” She goes to the fatal jug, deals 
out the poison, and innocently kills her off- 
spring. At the inquest a verdict of Accidental 
Death is returned. This poor woman, through- 
out her embittered life, is the victim to the 
want of legislative enactments to prevent such 
| catastrophes. Her neighbours look on her 
for a time with a strange mixture of pity and 
superstitious undefined suspicion. 

For the criminal, arsenic is the most deadly 
of all drugs to their victim, while it is the 
safest to themselves. Besides the numberless 
feasible excuses they can frame for having it 
in their possession, it can be administered 
with the least fear of detection. Oxalic acid 
disgusts the palate with a sweet acid taste; 
and, to be murderously effectual, must be 
administered in large quantities. Not only 


| the taste, but the colour and smell of laudanum 


betray its secret at once. The favourite, 
because most efficient, of the three poisons of 
unscientific murderers—arsenic—is colourless, 
flavourless, and inodorous. Hence, in all 
recent cases of wilful poisoning; arsenic has 
been the poisoner’s drug ; for he has art enough 
to know, without reading blue-books, that the 
chances are two to one in his favour. 

While the legislature refrains from adminis- 
tering some check to the sale of drugs de- 
structive of life, in every other European 
country, no person is allowed to sell poison 
without a license and a guarantee that he 
is fully alive to the precautions necessary, hot 
only to its sale, but to properly storing it. In, 
however, imposing a necessary restriction in 
this country , it must not be forgotten that, 
legitimately employed, arsenic, in particular, 
is a most useful drug, and the liberty of the 
farmer and the manufacturer to obtain it 
should not be shackled. To compel, there- 
fore, an agriculturist to scour the country 
to obtain a magistrate’s or surgeon’s signa- 
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ture before he could get his ten pounds of 
arsenic, as some have suggested, is unques- 
tionably inexpedient ; for besides the incon- 
venience of the plan to the purchaser, it tends 
to identify the magistrate or the doctor with 
any improper use which might be made of 
the mineral; and these gentlemen would 
strongly resist such a use of their names. 

The best of all safeguards is that of con- 
fining the sale of poison to those only who 
are qualified by education, to exercise whole- 
some care, and to use a sound judgment in 
dispensing it ; and thus be the subject of an 
inexpensive license. 

Minor precautions might also be added. 
The plan of forcing vendors of poisons to sell 
it in bottles of particular shapes, or in papers 
of a certain colour, could not always be ad- 
hered to, in spite of threatened pains of fine 
and forfeiture. Of this class of preventive, 
the best we have seen is the sympathetic 
powder, which Mr. Slade Davies proposes 
should be added to arsenic, in the proportion 
of one per cent. When brought in contact 
with liquid or other aliment, it immediately 
changes colour so as to ensure detection. 





THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 


A BLACKBIRD in a wicker cage, 

That hung and swung ’mid fruits and flowers, 
Had learnt the song-charm, to assuage 

The drearness of its wingless hours. 


And ever when the song was heard, 
From trees around the grassy plot 
_ Frisk’d another glossy bird,— 
Whose mate not long ago was shot. 


Not to console its own wild smart, 
But, with a kindling instinct strong, 
The novel feeling of its heart 
Beats for the captive bird of song. 


: And when those mellow notes are still, 
It hops from off its choral perch, 
O’er path and sward, with busy bill, 
All grateful gifts to peck and search. 


Store of ouzel dainties choice 

To those white swinging bars it brings ; 
And with a low consoling voice, 

It talks between its fluttering wings. 


Deeply in their bitter grief 
Those sufferers reciprocate, 

The one sings for its wingéd life,— 
The other for its murder'd mate. 


But deeper doth the secret prove, 
Uniting those sad creatures so ; 

Humanity’s great link of love, 
The common sympathy of woe. 


Well divined from day to day, 

Is the swift speech between them twain ; 
For when the bird is scared away, 

The captive bursts to song again. 


Yet daily with its flattering voice, 
Talking amid its fluttering wings, 
Store of ouzel dainties choice, 
With busy bill the poor bird brings. 


THE FRESHMAN’S PROGRESS. 


And shall I say, till weak with age 

Down from its drowsy branch it drops, 
It will not leave that captive cage, 

Nor cease those busy searching hops? 


Ah, no! the moral will not strain ; 
Another sense will make it range, 

Another mate will soothe its pain, 
Another season work a change. 


But, through the live-long summer, tried— 
A pure devotion we may see ; 

The ebb and flow of nature’s tide— 
A pitying, loving sympathy. 


THE “FRESHMAN’S” PROGRESS. 


UrceEnt business demanding my presence at 
Yarmouth, some few weeks ago, I was induced 
to entrust my life and limbs to the care of the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company. It hap- 
pened to be about the time of the commence- 
ment of Term at Cambridge University, and 
the remaining compartments of the carriage 
in which I found a place, were filled with 
Freshmen—young men who, as the term im- 
plies, are about to make their first experience 
of the pleasures and advantages, the perils and 
temptations, of a college life. These are 
among the many for whose advantage and 
welfare the Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Condition of the Universities,was nominally 
appointed. Will the result of its labours 
eventually descend to the freshman under- 
graduate—to, in short, my fellow-travellers ? 

Youth is proverbially open-hearted and 
communicative. There is seldom much to 
think upon, beyond the passing object of the 
hour. There is no unquiet turning of the 
mind to visions of a sick family at home, 
falling funds abroad, or foundering ships at 
sea, which stamp moodiness on the brow, and 
an air of absence on the replies, of older 
travellers. Before we had reached Brox- 
bourne, we were all perfectly well acquainted. 
One was going up to Trinity, a second to St. 
John’s, a third to Christ’s. The hopes and 
anticipations of each were rather suffered to 
ooze out, than given in so many words ; but 
they were not, on that account, the less easily 
to be perceived. It was clear that one had 
set his mind on academic honours, and would 
commence his career with the determination 
—or fancying that he felt the determination — 
to win a high place by his exertions. A second 
seemed to be filled with an anticipation of the 
pleasures rather than the advantages held out 
by a college course. While a third appeared 
to have merged every other sensation, in one 
of unmitigated delight at his escape from 
school—from the bullying tutor, the eleven 
o’clock lesson, Poetse Greeci, and the block. 

My young friends got out at the Cambridge 
Station ; and when, after a vain attempt to 
drink down a boiling cup of tea and snatch a 
hurried bun, I again threw myself unrefreshed 
into my seat, I found that I was alone. A 
feeble attempt at a lamp, let in through the 
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roof of the carriage, seemed, by its flickering 
rays, to attest, rather than to dispel, the 
presence of night. A thick fog rolled over 
the already darkened fields, ‘and pressed 
against the closed windows. I could not help 
thinking of the light-hearted companions from 
whom I had just parted ; I thought—shall I 
own it—with regret upon my own college 
career ; I thought upon the Universities them- 
selves, not as some do with a feeling akin to 
contempt, as though they were Augean stables 
which none but a Hercules could cleanse ; nor 
as others, who gaze upon them with rapture, 
as if beholding an embodied perfection ; but 
rather with a sense of regret as of something 
noble, which has been diverted from its right 
use. It appeared to me—and the circum- 
stances of time, scene, and place, will account 
for, if they do not excuse the poor metaphor 
—that I saw two fine engines torn from the 
iron road of progress, and ‘drawn slowly along 
the great highway of learning by a pair of 
broken-winded, _ ill- conditioned old mules 8, 
Sloth and Bigotry. 

Those young men too, the current of whose 
lives had been ordained for a few moments to 
mingle with mine, in what light would they 
look back upon this very evening, if it arose, 
in after years, to haunt them on a lonely 
journey, or in a sick chamber ? They would 
contemplate it, no doubt, as a new era in their 
existence, but an eraof what kind? Of more 


earnest perseverance, of increased usefulness, 


of nobler aims and aspirations ? Or of feverish 
excitement, unreal pleasure, dissipation and 
debt? Would the University, upon whose 


books their names were enrolled, put forth all | 
| passages left out. 


her mighty energies, employ all her resources, 


to urge them on in the one path, and to keep | 
them from the other ? Or would these be left | 


to their own choice? Such fancies mingled 


with the bitter experience of past years, and | 


with a faint hope for the future, raised by the 
reflection that the public were getting im- 
patient of the rusty teaching and lax training 
of the two ancient seats of learning. 
stream of thought flowed on until it seemed 
to assume a definite form, and out of it I 


shaped a picture for myself, not like that of 


poets and dreamers, drawing its colours from 
an unseen and unreal world, but needing, 
alas! only the framework of name 
dividuality to become a true representation 
of what is taking place every year—yes, every 
year, that Mr. Christie demand a 
reform in our Universities, and that Sir Robert 


— to 


Inglis sounds the alarm ‘at his post to save | 
the Academic Capitol from invaders, which | 


have at last made a small and polished breach, 
through which, in ample state, the Royal 
Commission is about to enter. 

I pictured to myself a young man, 
eighteen or nineteen, leaving home for the 
first time. His father, the good old clergy- | 
man, is in the hall beside the corded trunks. 
His ‘mother and his sisters stand around him. 
A moment more 


This | 


and in-| 
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fly. A tender farewell is waved to him from 
the hands of the assembled family. Little 
scraps of advice and affection are wafted to 
him on their latest breath. Crack goes the 
whip, the wheels go round, the green “ garden- 
gate opens with a creaking sound—as if it too 
had its share in the general solicitude—and a 
new world lies before him. 

While this young man—call him what you 
please—is hurrying onwards towards a scene 
of which he has hitherto had no experience, 
let us pause for a moment and consider his 
true position, as well as that of hundreds of 
others who are similarly situated. Divesting 
him of the fictitious interest, with which the 
time and circumstances may, in the opinion of 
some, appear to invest him—losing sight for 
a minute of the fact that he is about to “ walk 
in the shades of Academe,” or “to breathe 
the spirit of Mathesis,” or “to stray on the 
banks of the argent Cam,” or “to become a 
bulwark of our glorious Collegiate institu- 
tions,”—let us calculate some of the difficulties 
which will first present themselves in his 
future course, and how he is prepared to 
guard against them. 

He has been educated at home, perhaps, 
strictly under the parental eye—for I know 
many parents who think this kind of educa- 
tion the surest protection against future 
temptation. He has not been sutlered to 
learn what vice is. He has been guarded 
from the society of the profligate Smiths and 
Joneses of the neighbourhood. His reading 
has been superintended in the same careful 
manner. His “ Hume’s History of England” 
is a “Mitchell’s Hume” with the sceptical 
He has never heard of 
Don Juan, or been inside a theatre. The 
races take place twice every year within a 
mile of the vicarage, but he has never been to 
them. He has never been down in the 
morning later than half-past seven o’clock, or 
been out of bed by ten at night. He waters 
the mignonette beds with his sisters after 
breakfast, and listens to the touching English 
ballads which they sing of an evening. A 
youth, so brought up, is surely—if any one 
can be—secure from harm. 

In a word, he has been kept as a child up 


|to the very moment of his becoming a man. 


With the thoughts of a child, and the feelings 
of a child, and the strength of a child, he is of 
a sudden to be brought in contact with the 
world of Cambridge or Oxford, which, though 
on a smaller scale, is still a faithful representa- 
tion—it is a daguerreotype, not 2 miniature— 
of the great world beyond. He may, of course, 
stand the ordeal—in very many cases, he does 
—but it will be in spite of his early training, 
not by means of it. 

[ would not, however, be perfectly sure that 
the youth whom we are picturing to ourselves 
is so innocent as his friends give him credit 
for. To the deepest dungeon’ and the most 
‘secluded hermitage some whispers of the 


and the trunks are on the! world will float, of “that world which, perhaps, 
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we only plunge into the more deeply, the more 
we fancy that we have shut it out from our 
view. ‘There is no lock sufficiently strong to 
keep out vicious propensities, any more than 
the Hellespont could part Hero from her 
Leander, or Bishop Hatto’s Rhenish tower 
preserve him from the avenging rats. The 
boy whom you so fondly cherish, may have 
imbibed the first rudiments of pipe-smoking 
from the labourer who works in your garden ; 
he may have drunk out of the spirit-flask of 
my lord’s gamekeeper, whom he meets in his 
walks, when you are not by; he may have 
learn to ogle the girls of the village, and you 
none the wiser. Things not in themselves, 
perhaps, particularly vicious or criminal, but 
here are the materials ready laid ; and let but 
the spark of college temptation be applied, and 
they may burn up all the fiercer and brighter 
for having lain dry so long. 

But, under any circwnstances, and sup- 
posing him to have already undergone the 
ordeal of a school, or a private tutor’s establish- 
ment—I wish to be understood as speaking of 
the middling classes—there are some peculiar 
trials to be noted, which now, more particu- 
larly than at any other period of his life, will 
assail our young friend. He has never in his 
life before been entrusted with a larger sum 
than five pounds, and here he is with fifty 
pounds in his pocket and (though he may not 
yet be aware of the fact by bitter experience) 
credit to an unlimited extent. He has never 
in his life purchased for himself an article of 
greater value and importance than a cricket- 
bat or a fishing-rod ; yet here he is about to 
provide himself with all the articles of a} 
bachelor’s establishment, without the remotest 
idea of their market price—without knowing 
whether the sum he gives for each will be 
twenty-five per cent., or fifty per cent., or a 
hundred per cent. above its proper value. If 
his socks have wanted darning at home, one of 
the maid-servants has darned them accord- 
ingly ; new shirts and new flannel waistcoats 
have succeeded to the senior portion of his 
linen by an easy and imperceptible process, by 
his mother’s watchful care, without his paying 
any attention to the matter. He remembers 
that to have helped himself to a third glass of | 
port wine after dinner, would have called a 
frown to the face of his father; now, he can 
drink champagne or hock for his breakfast, if 
he feels so disposed. To be out after ten 
o'clock at night would assuredly have} 
required some explanation at the Vicarage ; | 
now, he is not required to be in his College | 
till midnight—within those precincts he can | 
go where he chooses, and spend the whole | 
night at a roystering party, if he has a mind | 
todo so. If he run into debt, the discovery 
will not, in all probability, be made for three 
years and a quarter, till he takes his degree. 
Youth is sanguine—by that time his father’s 





rich fifth cousin may have dropped off, leaving 
him a fortune. A thousand things may have 
happened. Nor should it be forgotten that— 
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paradoxical as it may seem—the temptations 
to which a Freshman is exposed are tenfold 
greater at Cambridge or Oxford than if he 
could be permitted, at the same time of life, 
and with the same views, to take lodgings in 
London, and read for his degree in the metro- 
polis itself. In the latter case, surrounded 
by virtuous companions, and with persons 
older than himself to overlook his conduct, 
he might be protected from evil by the very 
magnitude of the place in which he resides. 
It would start up before him like a phantom 
in the gas-lighted street, it would vindicate 
its existence in the columns of the newspaper, 
but it would not be a dweller in the same 
college, in the same quadrangle, on the same 
staircase, perhaps in the very next room. 
For the smaller the field in which the monster 
Vice has to work, the more frequently will he 
obtrude himself upon our daily walks and 
occupations, and I am not one of those who 
believe that he is always hated as soon 
as seen. 

In the midst of all this, at the period of all 
others when he most requires advice and 
assistance, what will his Tutor—his College 
Tutor—do for him? Is that functionary really 
what he is presumed to be—the guardian of 
youth, the overseer of his pupils, their adviser, 
their reprover, their comforter, their friend ? 
—or does the multiplicity of his engagements, 
and the number of his pupils (about one 
hundred and fifty to each tutor, at Trinity) 
prevent him from being anything but a far- 
off and half-fabulous being, a kind of myth 
grown out of the old legends that haunt the 
banks of the Cam, and still cherished from a 


| love of antiquity, or—to speak the plain, sober 


truth—a person seen, at most, once at the 
beginning and once at the end of every Term, 
on hurried visits of ceremony? Will the 
Fellows do anything for him—the Fellows, 
whose salaries were originally accorded to 
them, on the ground that they should act as 
tutors to the undergraduates? Or is the 
original intention of the Founder adhered to 
in those cases only where it is clearly unsuited 
to the present day? Are the greater part of 
the Fellows residing elsewhere, and still re- 
ceiving their stipends? Are the Universities 
to continue, like the Pyramids, immutable 
and unchangeable in our land of change and 
mutability? Will. the Royal Commis ion 
report on these things ? 

I am not, however, the Royal Commission— 
if LI were, I would found my report on other 
evidence: than that of the Dignitaries and 
Fellows, who will, of course, have their views 
as to what reforms are necessary—I would 
seek evidence that would reveal the rotten- 
ness of the system which urges the young 
friend whom [ pictured departing from the 
door of a poor Vicarage, amidst the adieus of 
his affectionate and anxious friends, into a 
career of debt and vice. 

I went on picturing to myself this young 
man after a residence at College of a few days. 
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He has furnished his rooms; he has got to- 


gether his crockery and his glass. He has 
spent all the money which he brought with 
him for his outfit, (with the exception of a few 
pounds which he reserves to meet the current 
expenses of the Term,) and still fresh wants 
are continually springing up. He could not 
have imagined that so many things were 
necessary to fit up two small rooms,—coals, 
candles, candlesticks, brushes’ of every size 
and make, for the insatiable bed-maker. There 
are still some articles which he must abso- 
lutely procure: what is he to do? He has 
faithfully promised to pay ready-money on 
all occasions ; yet he is disinclined to write 
home so soon for a further supply. He feels 
that his ignorance may have led him to pay 
too high a price for his tables and chairs, or 
to purchase some articles, (a sofa and arm- 
chair, for instance, pressed upon him by the 
winning ways of the upholsterer,) which were 
not absolutely needed ; the money ought, no 
doubt, to have gone further. A thought 
strikes him. He knows that bills can be sent 
in “through the tutor.” They will be sent 
“home at the end of Term, and paid by his 
father, together with the College expenses. 
This is not running into debt. He sallies 
forth, and finds a shop of the kind that he 
requires. The necessary articles are selected ; 
he requests the tradesman to send in the bill 
for them to the College Tutor. The trades- 
man hesitates. “Why, is it not done every 
day?” The tradesman hesitates still further. 
“Where is the objection?” “ Weil, the arti- 
cles are not of any very great value,—perhaps 
the gentleman will pay for them next Term.” 
“Yes; but why not send in the bill to the 
Tutor?” The tradesman looks cautiously 
round the shop. The fact is—he would not 
wish it to go any further—but if the bill is 
sent in to the College Tutor, he shall not, per- 


[Conducted by 
upon his notice. In fact, he can almost 
entirely “cut” them, if he likes, and does eut 
them accordingly, as a waste of time. His 
College, possibly, has only two tutors, both 
mathematicians ; so that one of them is forced 
to lecture upon classical subjects. The mis- 


takes which this lecturer makes would dis. 
grace a boy in the third form of a gram- 


mar school, 
“ 


It is to his private tutors, or 
coaches,” that he looks for instruction. They 
are costing his poor father a heavy sum; and 
}as he turns to his trigonometry with a sigh, 
he thinks that he might just as profitably be 
| reading at New York or Ispahan, and coming 
jup at the end of three years to take his 
degree. The fire is burning low in the grate, 
| How he wishes that he had his sisters by him 
|now. Dear, dear, how lonely it feels! 
Suddenly, through an opening door, con- 
vivial sounds burst upon his ear. They come 
| from the opposite rooms—the rooms of Smith, 
|the good-humoured man, whom he meets 
| sometimes and speaks to, on the staircase, 
| It is his turn to entertain his Boat Club with 
|a supper, and he is doing so right merrily, 
Presently Smith himself dashes in, his hair 
| standing up on end, his utterance thick, his 
| face more good-humoured than ever. Has he 
|got a saucepan? For the love of Heaven, has 
|he got a saucepan? It is a new discovery, a 
culinary era, an epoch in the annals of drinks! 
They are about to concoct something wonder- 
ful with whisky, and eggs, and beer, if they 
could only find a saucepan. Heaven be 
raised, here is one! A thousand thanks! 
But won't he step in and join them? Supper 
is quite over. He must be lonely there. Well, 
it 2s lonely, and he thinks there would be no 
harm in joining them, for half an hour or s0, 
just to see what it is like. 
For a moment or two he can only hear dis- 
cordant noises; he sees nothing. Twenty 





haps, get his money for a couple of years.} London fogs are rolled into one before him. 
For such a trifling article it is not worth his| His eyes begin to water, and his head to ache. 
while. He would rather trust to the young} Presently, as the mist dispels, he beholds a 
gentleman,—he would indeed. He may be}large party of youths seated in ungraceful 





stepping that way next Term,’ and then be 
able to pay for them. Perhaps he may be 
wanting something else, too, before that time. 
The articles shall be sent to his rooms forth- 
with. 

There is no resisting this argument. As 
for the articles themselves, they may be of the 
most trifling value—a pair of brass candle- 
sticks, a basin and jug, an eight-day clock ; | 
but the principle is the same, and, whatever | 
they be, our young friend leaves the shop, for 
the first time in his life, inv DEBT. 

The scene changes. He has been up a Term 
or two by this time, and has acquired a little 
experience. He has a few debts, but still they 
mount up to a trifling sum only. He has 
found out that his College does very little for 
him, and his private tutor (whom he pays out 
of his own pocket) everything. The two 
rudimentary lectures which he was at first 





forced to attend, are now pressed less earnestly 


attitudes round a table, cigars in their mouths, 
oaths on their lips, glasses of steaming liquid 
before them. He is introduced and made 
welcome. Let me see, wasn’t he from Guttle- 
borough School? It was by a Guttleborough 
man that the Club was founded. No? Ah, 
then, it must be some one else very like him. 
Would he not wish to be a member of the 
Club? He is confused, and scarcely knows 
what to say. Ah, well, he shall be proposed. 
He is accommodated with a jorum of milk- 
punch, and is induced to make his first attempt 
ata cigar. The mirth grows more furious; 
everything provokes roars of laughter. To 
stick a pin into a neighbour's leg is considered 
very droll. To tumble off a chair, establishes 
at once a character for facetiousness. He 
feels no longer lonely, but indulges in more 
punch. Emboldened by its effects, he repeats 
a bad pun which he remembers to have met 
with in the speech of some great statesman ; 








Charles Dickens.) 
it is received with frantic applause. 
silence ! silence for a song ! 

A gentleman with a husky voice carols forth 
a ditty. It has no wit in it, and very few 
rhymes, but treats on a subject in which all 
feel an interest. An individual with an un- 
euphonious name—Huggins, or Noggins, or 
Buggins,—“ went up to London one day, 
fol de rol, diddle dol, diddle dol dee; And 
met with a beautiful actress, de diddle de 
day. 

But the youth hears no more! Cigars, 
smoke, broken glasses, bent caps, tattered 
gowns, pale faces, all fade from his view. 
He sinks from his chair insensible ; and, to 
the delight of the spectators, in a most con- 
venient and corkable position. His face is 
corked accordingly ; and an hour afterwards 
he snores heavily upon his bed, with the 
effigy of a gallows on his forehead, and a 
beard and mustache that a German patriot 
night envy. 

sut, Oh, the morning ! 
so before. How he curses his folly and 
wickedness! What is he to do? Smith, 
who drops in at about two o’clock, says, 
“Drink pale ale!” He drinks it, and feels 
somewhat refreshed. “Never mind,” says 
Smith, “one good thing has come of your last 
night’s pardonable weakness. A meeting 
has been held this morning, and you are 
elected a member of the HERO AND LEANDER 
CLUB.” 

Long vacation has commenced. He has 
pulled in a good many matches by this time, 
and won “ pewters,” and drunk out of the 
yewters which he has won. He has added a 
httle to his debts, too. Five months at the 


But, 





He has never felt 


Vicarage becomes rather a dreary prospect. 
What should he be doing with himself all 


that time? Besides, he really must be read- 
ing. At least, so he says in his letter to his 
father, who consents, upon the recommenda- 
tion of his College Tutor, that he should form 
one of the reading-party who are going with 
Mr. Orbilius to the beautiful town of Pluck- 
ville. 

What a neighbourhood is that of Pluckville ! 
What a lovely lake to row upon! What an 
admirable and convivial cricket-club attached 
to the town! What splendid fishing! What 
enchanting rides and drives! What slap-up 
shooting to look forward to, as the month of 
September comes on! No wonder it is a} 
favourite resort of reading-parties. There 
are one or two other parties in the vicinity 
now, besides that of Mr. Orbilius. All the 
young men lodge in the town. They frater- 
nise. There is an ordinary for those who 
choose to join, at half-past six punctual, at 
the Medusa’s Head. There is not, perhaps, 
very much reading going on of a morning ; 
but Mr. Orbilius does not fall ill on that 
account. He is a philosopher, and knows 
how to put up with these kind of things. 

If this little paper could be enlarged into a_| 
transcendant work of fiction destined to live 
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in every age and clime, this might be fixed 
upon by the critics as the identical place 
where the hero should fall in love. A beauti- 
ful heiress takes a fancy to him and admits 
him to her chdteau. This brings him into 
collision with a haughty duke. They fight, 
and so on. 

For my part, I should prefer him to fall in 
love with one of the doctor’s pretty nieces, 
who are good amiable girls, or even with the 
attorney’s black-eyed daughter. Such an 
affair of the heart would bring him into 
immediate collision, not with a duke, but 
with some of the ideas which have of late 
taken possession of his mind, It would sober 
and steady him. His companions—except 
the utterly profligate, would respect the 
scruples of a man who grew more particular 
in his conduct, on the plea that he was en- 
gaged. However, to tell the truth, love did 
not intrude upon the picture that I was 
drawing out for myself; except the maternal 
love— deep, unspeakable — which encircled 
and overshadowed the boy, when at the close 
of the vacation I thought I saw him return, 
not much improved in any respect by’ his 
READING PARTY. 

Perhaps all this is tedious. Well, life 
itself is tedious. We cannot all of us be earls 
and princes, carry off our lady-loves on milk- 
white palfreys, or be stabbed in midnight 
encounters. Most of us will live on in this 
dull tedious kind of way, without any extra- 
ordinary piece of good luck turning up at the 
end of the third volume. Here he is, after 
another Term or two, in chapel. It is a cold 
winter morning as he sits on the hard oak 
benches of the College chapel. He remembers 
when Divine Service called up feelings of 
devotion in his youthful mind. The organ, 
as it sounded, thrilled through his frame, 
He now thinks upon going to chapel as he 
would think about going to the dentist’s. He 
has been deluged and drenched with chapel. 
He is even now sitting there, as a punish- 
ment! “As you have failed to make up your 
number of chapels the two last weeks,” such 
are the very words of the Dean, “you will, if 
you please, keep every chapel till the end of 
Term.” How can he reverence that which he 
is taught to look upon as a penalty attached 
toa crime? “All they appear to require of 
you here,” he thinks disconsolately to himself, 
“is to eat dinners, and to go to chapel. 
Lectures are, comparatively, of no importance. 
Can this be called an University edu—?” But 
the service is at an end. The pompous, red- 
faced Master stalks out, bowing to the two 


'young noblemen undergraduates who walk 


beside him. Then follow the other dignitaries, 
And last of all the vulgar herd of students, 


'many with their great coats buttoned up 


over their night-gowns, and their hair un- 
brushed, having been called forth by the 
ring of the bell, to come and sleep on the 
chapel benches, instead of continuing to sleep 
in bed. 
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eye, as he hurries into the street, his surplice 
draggling in the mud, to purchase something 
(on “tick”) for his breakfast ? 


ing costume, cracking 
foliowing behind in 


their whips. 


dog-carts, their 
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What is this scene which strikes upon a his | take ! 


| a 
A party of|which has met with decided success. 
young men riding through the town in hunt-| knows his customers 
Others | aware that, taken from their pipes 
legs | | beer, they 


(Conducted by 


Crammer. Mr. 
«“ 1. 

coach ” for lazy 
nd stupid men, and has a system of his own 

He 
he is 
s and their 
are like fish on dry ground ; the 


He epplies to Mr. 
|Crammer is a celebrated 


perfectly well ; 


mufiled up from the cold in thick railw ay |e lement in which they luxuriate bei sing, indeed, 


rugs. The meet is a long way off to-day. | 
They are starting betimes to go to cover. 


such little faculties 
remaining, oozing 


tobacco-smoke, and 
|they may still have 


as 
away 


W hy should he not go out himself, and | when submitted to the action of any other 


have a day’s s enjoyment ? ‘He has been penned | 
in and cooped up quite enough of late. 
used to follow the hounds, on his pony, some- 
times at home, on the sly. He can get across | 
country as well as some of them. To-morrow | 
the meet is quite close. Ah! but then there is 
evening chapel; suppose he should not get | 
back in time for that! He is now compelled 
to attend every one. A lucky thought ; he 
will get an “ egrotal,” or medical, certificate 
of illness, He knows Dr. Lifepill. Dr. Life- 
pill will give him one in a moment. He) 
knocks at the Doctor’s door. He has a bad 
cold—rheumatism—he must lie up for a day 
or two. All right, it shall go in. He is off | 
to the stable and orders his horse. 

I fancied a young man so situated, looking 
around him after a while, and finding his ex- 
penses increasing on every side, his debts 
gathering as they run on. Then there are 


fines for everything. Everything is pecuniary. 
A fine for being out after dark without his 


cap and gown—a fine for coming in after a 

certain hour at night—a fine for walking 

across the grass-plots of his College—a fine for 

every time he misses chapel—a fine for coming 

in late to an examination—a fine (I have been 

credibly informed, and have never heard it 

contradicted) for not taking the Lord’s Supper. 

Then the charges at the kitchen of his 

College are enormous, and he must have his | 
provisions from thence. He has acquired, be- 

sides, luxurious tastes, and feels that he must 

gratify them. I ean fancy (indeed it does 

not require a great stretch of imagination) a| 
young man, under these circumstances, going 

to a money-lender, either at Cambridge or in 

London. But imagination followed no further 
than the fearful door of the usurer, and what 

passed inside formed no part of my picture, 

simply because I have never, myself, had the 

good luck to be acquainted with a money- 
lender, either in his own hospitable mansion, 
or in society. Neither do I fancy the ruin 

and the misery which follow fast upon an 

introduction to the good man. These are not 

fancies, but dire realities which we have all 

of us witnessed, somewhere or other, in our | 
time. 

There is one more scene that requires 
attention. It is his last Term at College. 


ou r| 


He | 


| unacquainted 


It | | they can to guard their youthful 


| atmosphere. They accordingly all sit round 
a table at which Mr. Crammer himself offi- 
ciates as chairman. Every one calls for his 
favourite drink, and his favourite tobacco. A 
“gyp” is in attendance to take the orders, 
Each one, in his turn, construes the lesson or 
demonstrates the proposition appointed for 
the day. No other sound is allowed, save and 
except the calls for liquor. No one is allowed 
to leave the room, or to discontinue smoking 
and drinking till the lesson has, in this way, 
gone the round of the whole company assem- 
bled. At the conclusion, the young votaries 
of learning under difficulties ise astonished 
to find how much information they have 


jacquired and how quickly the time has 


passed by. 

But even Mr. Crammer is like a physician 
called in to a hopeless case, and he is 
PLUCKED ! 

So many great writers have exhausted their 
pathos upon this fatal event and its conse- 
quences, our book-cases contain so many 
afflicting tableaux of frantic duns and despe- 
rate shifts, of weeping parents and contrite 
sons, of the agonies of unsettled debt weigh- 
ing upon the mind, and haunting the midnight 
pillow, dwelling side by side with the law- 
student in his lonely chambers, standing by 
the preacher in his pulpit, getting up like 
black Care behind the horseman, that I am 
unwilling that the picture which I conjured 
up in my own imagination, should suffer by 
the contrast, and—like the works of one not an 
academician—be stuck away out of sight, as 
it were, amidst these great works of art. 
Experience will supply a better representa- 
tion than any daub of mine. 

Let it not be supposed, however, by those 
with College life, that the 
career which I have indicated above, is that 
of the majority of young men, or even of 
more than a small,—I wish I could add, an 
insignificant minority. There are degrees, too, 
in these matters ; and what maid be a lawful 
expense in the case of one, would be an 
unpardonable act of extravagance in another. 
If, however, only half-adozen such cases 
occurred in a year, it would be time to ask 
whether the authorities are doing all that 
charges 


is now so long since he has made a practice from the evils and temptations which assail 


of study, that he must set to work in earnest 
in order to gain an ordinary degree—a sad | 


descent from ‘the high honours that his father | be re: illy any unsoundness in the 
hoped and almost felt sure that he would! System, 


them. Let us hope that the University Com- 
| mission will answer this question ; and if there 
Collegiate 
propose an efficient remedy. 
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Meanwhile, one passing observation may 
be made. The change from school to college, 
from the restraints of boyhood to the liberty 
of the full-grown man is, as matters now 
stand, surely too marked and rapid. Iremem- 
ber in my own case—but that is many years 
ago it is true—that I was flogged for not 
saying my lessons, not many weeks before I 
came up to College, and tkat the transition 
from toffey to mulled claret was immediate, 
and almost imperceptible. The period, too, 
which those who are not intending to read 
for Honours are required to stop there, seems | 
tome too long. Most of them could, in their 
first Term, pass satisfactorily, and with perfect | 
ease, the rudimentary examination which 
they have ultimately to go through, in order 
to obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree. For 
these, two years (according to the suggestion 
of the present tutor of Trinity Hall) would be 
amply sufficient. And in that case, matters 
might be so arranged, that the young man | 
should take his degree as nearly as possible 
at the period of his coming of age. But [| 
have said enough. As my old tutor used to | 
remark to me—poor man! he lived to such | 
an extreme age in single blessedness, that | 
there are now none left to weep over him but | 
the marble cherubim which the executors | 
caused to be carved out, and, I believe, never 
paid for—as my old tutor used to say, “ Wait 
till you are yourself a Fellow, before you| 
talk of University reform.” So that it is of| 
the Fellows that; you must ask whether the | 
Fellows have not too little work to do. Wait | 
till you are a Fellow yourself, before you pre- | 
sume to say whether the Fellows must be 
made to reside in Cambridge. Meanwhile 
you and J, reader, are not to have an opinion 
about the matter. 

By this time the train was stopping. The | 
town of Yarmouth was in sight, and I stepped 
out to exchange the dream of by-gone days, | 
and the thick-coming fancies of the mind, for 
a realities of homely, plodding, every-day | 
ife. 








CHIPS. 
“SLOPED FOR TEXAS.” 


THis is an answer given in some of the 
States of America when a gentleman has 
decamped from his wife, from his creditors, 
or from any other responsibility which he 
finds it troublesome to meet or to support. 
Among the curious instances of the appli- 
cation of this phrase is an adventure which 
happened to myself. 

It is the boast of the bloods of the State of 
Rackinsack, in Arkansas, that they are born 
with skins like alligators, and with strength 
like bears. They work hard, and they play 
hard. Gaming is the recreation most indulged 
in, and the gaming-houses of the western 
part of Arkansas have branded it with an 
unenviable notoriety. 

One dark summer night, I lounged, as a 





“SLOPED FOR TEXAS.” 


ie 


| crow ?” 
| pocketed the cash. 
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mere spectator, the different rooms, watching 
the various games of hazard that were being 
played. Some of the players seemed to have 
set their very souls upon the stakes: their 
eyes were bloodshot, and fixed, from beneath 
their wrinkled brows, on the table, as if their 
everlasting weal or woe depended there upon 
the turning of the dice; whilst others—the 
finished blacklegs — assumed an indifferent 
and careless look, though a kind of sardonic 
smile playing round their lips, but too plainly 
revealed a sort of habitual desperation. Three 
of the players looked the very counterparts of 
each other, not only in face, but expression ; 
both the physical and moral likeness was 
indeed striking. The other player was a 
young man, a stranger, whom they call a 
green one,” in this and many other parts 
of the world. His eyes, his nose, his whole 


| physiognomy, seemed to project, and to be 


capable of growing even still longer. 

“Fifty dollars more,” he exclaimed, with a 
deep-drawn breath, as he threw down the 
stake. 

Each of his opponents turned up his cards 
coolly and confidently ; but the long-visaged 
hero laid his stake before them, and, to the 
astonishment of the three professionals, won. 

“Hurrah! the luck has turned, and I 
he cried out in an ecstasy, and 


The worthy trio smiled at this, and recom- 
menced play. The green young man displayed 
a broad but silent grin at his good fortune, 
and often took out his money to count it over, 
and see if each piece was good. 

“Here are a hundred dollars more,” cried 
the sylvan youth, “and I crow.” 

“T take them,” said one of the trio. The 
youth won again, and “crowed” louder this 
time than he did the first. 

On went the game ; stakes were lost and 
won. Gradually the rouleaus of the “crower” 
dwindled down to a three or four of dollars, 
or so. It was clear that the gentlemen in 
black had been luring him on by that best of 
decoys, success at first. 

“Let me see something for my money. 
Here ’s a stake of two dollars, and I crow!” 
But he spoke now in a very faint treble indeed, 
and looked penitently at the cards. 

Again the cards were shuffled, cut, and 
dealt, and the “plucked pigeon” staked his 
last dollar upon them. 

“The last button on Gabe’s coat, and I 
er—cr— ; no, I’ll be hamstrung if I do!” 

He lost this too, and, with as deep a curse 
as I ever heard, he rose from the green board. 

The apartment was very spacious, and on 
the ground floor. There was only this one 
gaming table in it, and not many lookers-on 
besides myself. Thinking the gaming was 
over, I turned to go out, but found the door 
locked, and the key gone. There was evi- 
dently something in the wind. At all events, 
I reflected, in case of need, the windows are 
not very far to the ground. I returned, and 
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saw the winners dividing the spoil, and the 
poor shorn “greenhorn,” leaning over the 


back of their chairs, staring intently at the | 


money. 

The notes were deliberately spread out, 
one after another. Those which the loser had 
staked were new, fresh from the press, he 
said, and they were sorted into a heap distinct 
from the rest. They were two-dollar, three- 
dollar, and five-dollar notes, from the Indiana 
Bank, and the Bank of Columbus, in Ohio. 

“T say, Ned, I don’t think these notes are 
good,” said one of the winners, and examined 
them. 


. > . | 
“T wish they were ’nt, and I’d crow,” cried 


out the loser, very chop-fallen, at his elbow. 

This simple speech lulled the suspicions of 
the counter, and he resumed his counting. At 
last, as he took up the last note, and eyeing 
it keenly, he exclaimed, in a most emphatic 
manner, “I’ll be hanged if they are genuine! 
They are forged ! ” 

“No, they an’t !” replied the loser, quite as 
emphatically. 

A very opprobrious epithet was now hurled 
‘at the latter. He, without more ado, knocked 
down the speaker at a blow, capsized the 
table, which put out the lights, and, in the 
next instant, darted out of the window, whilst 
a bullet, fired from a pistol, cracked the pane 
of glass over his head. He had leaped into 
the small court-yard, with a wooden paling 
round it. The winners dashed towards the 
door, but found that the “green one” had 
secured it, 

When the three worthies were convinced 
that the door would not yield to their efforts, 
and when they heard their “ victim” galloping 
away, they gave a laugh at the trick played 
them, and returned to the table. 

“Strike a light, Bill, and let’s pick up 
what notes have fallen. I have nearly the 
whole lot in my pocket.” 

The light soon made its appearance. 

“What! None on the floor? Capital ; I 
think I must have them all in my pocket, 
then :” saying which, he drew out the notes, 
and laid them on the table. 

“Fire and Furies! These are the forged 
notes! The rascal has whipped up the other 
heap ! ” 

While all this was going on I stepped 
towards the window, but had not stood there 
long, before I heard the clanking hoofs of a 
horse beyond the paling, and a shout wafted 
into the room—* Sloped for Texas ! ” 

The worst part of the story remains to be 
told: it was my horse on which the rogue 
was now galloping off. 


RIO DE JANEIRO AND ITS FEATHER-FLOWERS. 
We derive the following Chip from the 
manuscript journal of a traveller :— 


On we rustled, steadily passing and answer- 
ing the hail from the forts that crown the 
rock, and emerged into San Sebastian Bay. 
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| What a scene! never shall I forget it. An 
| inland lake, some sixty miles in circumference, 
stretched before me, studded with ships of 
every clime. Amid the Stripes and Stars of the 
Great Republic ; the Tricolor of the royal 
sailor, Joinville; my heart warmed to the 
British Union Jack beneath the broad pendant 
of an admiral. Hundreds of canoes manned 
by negroes in scanty costume, glided swiftly 
over the placid waters, plying between the 
ships and shore; in front rose the white 
city of Rio de Janeiro. Churches and con- 
vents, and tall warehouses, backed up by 
mountains,all covered with the richest tropical 
vegetation, save where the bare peak of 
Corovado towered above all. <A sky of that 
clear intense blue only seen in the tropics, 
framed this matchless panorama. The qua- 
rantine boat, pulled by twelve negroes in white 
canvas shirts without sleeves, and drawers 
reaching to the knee only, first reached and 
examined us. 

On landing, it was impossible not to be 
struck by the crowds of black boatmen, 
childish, submissive, and gay ; the Europeans 
with ghastly white faces, white broad- 
brimmed Panama hats, white jackets, shirts, 
and trowsers, hurrying about rapidly and 
earnestly among the languid deliberation of 
the tawny Brazilians. 
| Threading my way through a wilderness of 
| hogsheads of sugar,and bags of coffee, I entered 
a long street of lofty white houses and green 
jalousés, undrained, ill-paved, and never 
cleaned. Before I had gone many yards, I 
was startled by a strange compound of 
sounds of rattling, singing, and groaning ; 
from a cross street, prancing round the 
corner, came a hideous half-naked black ; in 
his hand he held aloft a sort of gigantic 
| wicker hour-glass full of stones, shaking and 
waving this, like a drum-major in front of his 
regiment, in regular time to a song, part 
words, part grunts, part groans: he led the 
| way capering, fifty negroes followed in single 
file, some more hideous, barbarous, and un- 
earthly than any I ever before beheld ; each 
carried on his back a huge bag of coffee, and 
all joined in an unearthly chorus. I stood 
transfixed with amazement until they disap- 
peared like a procession in a pantomime ; 
surprise, disgust, horror, pity for these poor 
beasts of burden, overcame me. Next I en- 
countered an enormous negress, a perfect 
mountain of black flesh, in a blue cotton robe, 
with a red and yellow cotton handkerchief 
round her head, garnished with large-headed 
gilt pins and strings of many-coloured beads 
asa necklace. She carried a basket full of 
tempting fruit. Smiling the good-humoured 
smile peculiar to Africans, she invited me by 
signs to select something from a stock of 
oranges and bananas. Oh, after a sea-voyage, 
salt meat and no fresh vegetable for many 
weeks, what a treat it was! The oranges, 
full of juice, and cold as ice, were more 
delicious than any thing I ever before tasted ; 
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but whether it was the appetite or the fruit | tural or manufacturing purposes. “ A never- 


that was so superior, I know not. 

The fruits, the flowers, the birds exposed 
for sale, were all magnificent ; but the city of 
Rio is much dirtier than, and very inferior to 
Bordeaux, Havre, or Marseilles. 

On the following day after a very bad 
dinner on steaks, which it would be a libel to 
compare with English horseflesh, I went to 
the celebrated Madame Finot’s for some of 
her feather flowers, one of the few manufac- 
tures established in Brazil. In a long lofty 
room, opening on a verandah, I found the 
mistress of the establishment, a well-dressed, 
coquettish Frenchwoman, seated in the midst 
of at least forty girls, of all ages, from ten to 
twenty, and of all colours, from jet black to 
the palest shade of mixed blood ; some of them 
extremely pretty, and all attired in very be- 
coming costumes. Baskets full of feathers, 
each of some colour and shade of the richest 
dyes, were arranged down the centre of the 
rom. From these their nimble fingers were 
engaged in fashioning exact representations 
of the most gorgeous tropical flowers, as well 
as roses, carnations, tulips, camellias, and all 
the garden favourites of Europe. Beside the 
baskets of feathers, all around hung perches 
and cages containing parrots and other birds 
of great value even in Brazil ; numbers flew 
about the room like tame pigeons, and every 
now and then there was a regular chase and 
flutter, when the little mulattoes had to pluck 
some feather from a living subject to finish 
the wreath of a queen or a princess. In a de- 
testable country, Madame Finot’s bright birds 
and merry girls are almost my only pleasant 
recollection, 


“CAPE” SKETCHES. 


THERE is an old Cape proverb which is not 


at all encouraging to new comers. It pro- 
nounces it to be a land of “ flowers without 
scent, birds without song, and rivers without 
water.” It is indeed true that the indigenous 
flowers, varied and beautiful as they are, are 
almost destitute of odour ; though of course 
those which have been transplanted from 
other climes retain their original perfume. 
The varieties of birds of lovely plumage and 
of every size, are almost innumerable ; but 
while their chirping is incessant, not a song is 
ever heard in a Cay2 wood. With regard to 
rivers, immense chanvels are to be seen in all 
parts of the country, which, if filled with 
water, would form noble streams navigable 
for hundreds of miles, yet many of them have 
never a drop of water in them (except what 
may collect from the rain in hollows), and 
others are mere bubbling brooks at ordinary 
times, though enormous roaring torrents after 
a thunder storm in the distant mountains, 
from whence they take their rise. 

_ We, in England, have not much to boast of 
m the way of navigable streams; but we 
know little of the want of water for agricul- 








failing spring” of water on a Cape farm is a 
great attraction in an auctioneer’s advertise- 
ment, and though, probably, the said spring 
may be a miserable little affair, it will at least 
double the value of the farm that possesses it. 
Artesian wells are much talked of, but I 
never knew of one being sunk. Even common 
wells are rare, though in almost every place 
water is found, when bored for, at no great 
depth below the surface. On a great pro- 
portion of farms, the stock and their master 
depend entirely on the supply of water from 
the clouds, collected in the “ vleys,” or ponds 
dug on their farms. A glass of this water is 
exactly the colour of pea-soup, and if you are 
“a freshman” in the colony, you will feel 
considerable hesitation in putting it to your 
lips ; yet, when you come to travel much in 
the land, you will often have to long in vain 
for the luxury of such a draught. 

I was travelling over towards the north- 
east of the colony, and for eighteen hours my 
oxen had tasted no water. The poor brutes 
were, consequently, so faint and weary, that I 
began to fear for their lives. Still it was 
necessary to urge them on that we might 
come to some oasis in the desert. Suddenly, 
the whole span of a dozen set up a roar, threw 
their tails straight up, and dashed along with 
the waggon at a gallop. My first thought 
was “a lion,” and I seized my double-barrelled 
gun to make ready, but in a few seconds my 
fears were allayed, for right a-head of me lay 
a large “vley” of water, to which the cattle 
were making at their best speed, and into 
which they dragged the wagon, and slacked 
their thirst without waiting for the ceremony 
of being outspanned. They had scented the 
water long before they could see it. We had 
previously passed several empty “vleys,” dried 
up from the long drought. 

A compensating provision of nature gives 
to the part of the colony most exposed to 
drought, a succulent little birch, growing in 
tufts, like the knots of hair on a negro’s head. 
It is called “ Karoo,” and is a substitute for 
grass, Cattle which feed on this herb, scarcely 
require water: but animals coming from the 
grass country do not relish it, and will not 
touch it for a long time. I have lost cattle 
in consequence of this want of education on 
their part. 


The Price or Lanp varies in different parts 
of the colony according to its situation in 
reference to the markets. Perhaps the ave- 
rage price may be stated at about eight to 
ten shillings per acre. Thus, a farm of two 
thousand acres is worth from eight hundred 
to one thousand pounds. It is generally sold 
at a credit of one, two, and three years—the 
purchase-money in the meantime bearing 
interest at six per cent (the legal interest of 
the colony). Farms are seldom of a less 
extent than two thousand acres: occasionally 
they are much larger. They may also be 
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rented ; but you would probably have to pay | bersn’ to carry his rider. 


one hundred ‘and thirty pounds a year for a 
farm, which you might purchase for a thousand 


pounds—so valuable is capital. Some districts | 


are well adapted for cattle, some for sheep, 
and many for both. But there are many 
districts in which sheep do not thrive so well ; 
for example, it is almost impossible to grow 
good wool on farms bordering on the sea. 
The character of a farm is always well known; 
so that by making proper enquiries, a pur- 
chaser may always avoid being deceived. 


Newly arrived colonists are very apt to be| 


attracted by pretty scenery, and the park-like 
appearance of many parts of the colony ; but 


it frequently happens that the spots most | 


destitute of natural beauties feed the best 
stock. Some farmers find it necessary to have 
the farms at a considerable distance from each 
other, in order to afford their stock a change 
of pasture. This is occasionally necessary, for 
another reason. It often happens that a farm 
whereon sheep thrive admirably, and produce 
beautifully fine wool, is situate in so dry a 
district, that in the heat of summer there is 
not sufiicient pasturage for the stock. 

A farm of two thousand acres will support 
about the same number of sheep, and a hun- 
dred head of cattle, horses, &e., which is a 
fair farming stock. Probably the owner 
would lay out about thirty or forty acres in 
garden ground and agriculture. 


The Prick oF SHEEP entirely depends on 
the breed to which they belong. The original 
Cape Sheep is a perfect curiosity to a stranger, 
and is, in fact, gradually becoming scarce in 
the Colony. Woolled sheep vary in price 
from five 
each, according to the quality of their wool. 
A fair average price for good woolled sheep 
of the Merino breed is 
each. Thorough-bred rams are very valuable, 
many of them being worth from: thirty to| 
fifty guineas each. 


There is not much variation in the Pricrs 
oF CartLE. They cost about two pounds ten 


shillings, or three pounds each for cows and | 


working oxen; about four pounds to four 
pounds ten shillings for fat slaughter oxen. 
The cows, however, do not yield nearly one 
half the quantity of milk that is obtained from 
them in England; nor do the oxen furnish, 
by any means, such fine or rich beef. 

Horses are very cheap. For all ordinary 
purposes you may purchase excellent horses 


for seven pounds, ten pounds, or twelve pounds 


each. If you wish to have something smart, 


well groomed, and in first-rate condition, you | 


may have to pay twenty pounds to twenty- 
five pounds. But all above fifteen pounds may 
be regarded as mere fancy prices. They are 


wonderfully strong ‘and hardy, and their'| 


powers of endurance are immense. Sixty 
miles in a day, with no other food than grass 
and water, is a very ordinary journey for a 
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shillings to twenty-five shillings | 


about ten shillings | 


} 


\the ¢ 
|days ; and not one of the four nags v 


| country 


| farmers, who 
|him, frequenting 
| che aracter of the 
| Dutch, 
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I once sts wed ona 


| journey with four horses—one of them ridden 


by myself, another led by me, a third ridden 
by my servant, and the fourth (carrying my 
saddle-t ags) led by him. Iwas very much 


|pressed for time, and had two hundred !and 


thirty-five miles to accomplish. 


I completed 
the journey, with the s 


same horses (changing 
saddles from one to another) in four 
yas nearly 
so fatigued when I reached my destination, as 
[ have generally found my hunter, i in England, 
after a ten or twelve miles burst across the 
with the hounds. I must observe, 
however, that I obtained good forage for them 
every day. Not one of them had cost me ten 
pounds, and the hardiest of the lot only four 
pounds ten shillings! The favourite tra- 
velling pace is a kind of easy amble, and, with 
an occasional walk, averages little more than 
six miles an hour. 


I could not advise any one to commence 
SHEEP Farmine in South Africa with less 
than one thousand five hundred pounds 
capital, unless he is prepared to undergo very 
great privations. W¢th that capital he might 
make a very fair start ; of course, only hiring a 
farm at first. No man should commence with- 
out six months’ experience in the Colony, 
which time he should employ in visiting 
are always delighted to receive 
the markets, studying the 
natives, and picking up bad 
He should then be very careful in 
his selection of a farm, taking care to visit it 
in the dryest season. He had better not pur- 
chase the most expensive quality of sheep, as 
any loss, from mismanagement or otherwise, 
would fall too heavily on a beginner. Let 
him be content to give seven shillings and 
sixpence to ten shillings a-piece for them; 
and buy a few rams at ten pounds each. A 
wagon will cost him seventy or eighty 
pounds; and a span of oxen thirty-five 
a horse, saddle, and bridle, about 
pounds ; and beyond this he will 


; 
pounds ; 
eighteen 
|only require a plough and two or three agri- 


cultural implements, which he will find cheap 
enough. If he is a bachelor his domestic fur- 
niture will cost him something infinitesimally 
small. If he isa married man he will, if wise, 
take what he requires with him from England. 


I shall conclude these sketches with such 
observations as my experience suggests to be 
useful to Serriers. Let me commence by 
saying, that there is scarcely a trade, or an 
art, a knowledge of which is not useful toa 
colonial settler ; above all things, let him 
know how to handle carpenter’s tools, for he 
will often find such knowledge put him in 
possession of a dozen little comforts which he 
would not otherwise enjoy. 

It is remarkable that some of the most 
successful farmers in South Africa are men 
who were originally “Cockneys.” On the 
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other hand, many who were farmers in| 
England have failed to equal the townsmen 
in their success. Perhaps the cause of this 
apparent anomaly is, that the former, being 
utterly ignorant of the agricultural or pastoral 
arts, before arriving in the Colony, have 
studied them as practised in the country they 
dwell in; while the others fancy they know 
all about them beforehand, pursue their own 
system, and find that what answered in 
England fails in Africa. 

Stock of all kinds feed on grass alone all| 
the year round. Sheep are turned out of the 
fold (the “kraal” it is called) about ten or 
eleven in the morning, and are driven to their 
pasture ground by the herdsman, who remains 
with them all day, driving them home again 
alittle before sunset. Except counting them 
out and counting them into the kraal morn- 
ing and evening, the sheep-farmer has no 
trouble at all with his stock ; unless during 
the shearing or lambing season. The con- 
sequence is, that the young gentleman is apt 
to get exceedingly lazy, and to fall into other 
bad habits, instead of cultivating his mind 
and a garden, and raising goodly fruit in both. | 
Servants follow the example of their master, | 
and become good for nothing. 

Many farmers fall into such indolent habits 
of mind and body, that they have not even | 
the energy to amuse themselves, or to im- 
prove thei daily fare, by shooting some of 
the game with which their farms abound. 

Fortunate is the settler who takes with him | 
some good English servants, who are sufii- 
ciently attached to his person to remain with 
him after his arrival in the colony. I have 
known many instances where men have 
brought out their own servants, supplying 
them with good outfits, and paying their 
passage money, and have been deserted by 
them within two months of their reaching 
the Cape—the servants fancying they could 
“better themselves,” or speculate on their 
own account. The consequences have gene- 
rally been annoyance and disappointment to 
the master, and no good to the servant. 

Servants and labourers of all classes (both | 
male and female) are constantly spoilt by 
their evil associations and their bad manage- 
ment on board emigrant ships. I once sailed 
in one myself, and a viler conglomeration of 
laziness and immorality I never beheld even 
in St. Giles’s, or any neighbourhood where 
curiosity has tempted me to search for such 
scenes. This subject is too extensive for me 
to enter upon here ; but there is one sugges- 
tion IT would make—that every emigrant on 
board ship should have some daily task to! 
perform, and only receive his rations on con-| 
dition of its being done properly. | 











There is one comfort wherewith every in- 
tending emigrant should provide himself. He| 
may be sure that he will take nothing else | 
with him so valuable to him in every sense. 
Should he live fifi iles fro i i 8 5 
Should he live fifty miles from his neighbours ; 
should his aflairs prove occasionally less pros- | 
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| daily comforters of the family. 
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perous than his hopes; should his servants 
desert him, and he be obliged to work with 
hisown hands—in a word, whatever of good 
or ill may befal him, he will find this the 


|most valuable of all his possessious—a Wife ! 


WHY PEOPLE LET LODGINGS. 
THE contrivances and struggles of what the 
vulgar call “ gentility ” to make two hundred 
pounds a-year pass for five hundred per 
annum, rank with the tragedies of large towns, 
Starvation for a month, and a sumptuous 
festival four times a year: a white satin dress 
for the mother of ragged children: a bone 
of mutton for the family, and grouse and 
truffles for visitors: hired plate for state 
occasions, and Britannia metal for ,ordinary 
service. Such are amoung the shifts and con- 
trivances of “poor, but genteel” establish- 
ments. The cold mutton is contentedly 
swallowed, when seasoned with the comforting 


|conviction that the Tomkinses over the way 


believe three courses and a dessert, are the 
The genteel 
do everything for other people. They never 
see with their own eyes, but through those of 
their neighbours. When Mrs. Jones surveys 
her best carpet, it is not with her own sight, 
but with that of the Prescotts next door, 
and the rest of her habitual visitors. “ Tnsa- 
tiate vanity” and a foolish fear of the world 
are the mainsprings of this miserably false 
condition of things. It is one of the worst 
results of an adoration of gold :—it is a 


|consequence of that stigma which is too 


generally attached to poverty in this country. 
It is a result of that tendency of money- 
worshippers to look at a man’s waistcoat 
rather than his actions—to his material 
possessions rather than to his moral worth. 
He is a more considerable person in the 
esteem of the world who possesses fifty 
estates, than he who is a pattern of fifty 
virtues. This being so, we do not wonder 
when we detect the existence of an universal 
system-of hypocrisy on the subject of riches ; 
and awish to appear well before the world— 
whatever the world’s standard of excellence 
may be—will always form a marked trait in 
the national characteristics. 

There is a fashion in virtue as in dress, and 
now, unhappily, the virtue in vogue is— 
wealth. To be fashionable in this respect a 
thousand sacrifices are daily made; glossy 
clothes are lined with sackcloth. Everything 
is made for show—to counterfeit wealth. It 
is arace to escape from the stigma of poverty ; 
and, in the crowd, the millionaire is not dis- 
tinguishable from the begging-letter writer. 
The advertising columns of the daily papers 
are crowded with painful instances of domestic 
suffering ; but in no part of these columns do 
we find such unequivocal symptoms of the 
struggles of poor “ gentility,” as in that where 
people who let lodgings advertise the attrac- 
tions of their respective households. 
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It is observable, that not two in a hundred 
of the people who let lodgings, receive | 
lodgers for the sake of adding to their 
income. They scorn such a mercenary con- | 
sideration. ‘Their house is too large for | 
them; they are anxious to add “a few 
companions to their social circle ;”—or they | 
let their apartments, “not for the sake of| 
emolument, but to meet with a respectable | 
tenant.” People who let lodgings are invari- | 
ably accustomed to the highest society, and | 
can give the most impressive references. The 
attractions they offer are overwhelming : 
Elysium can be nothing in comparison with 
the comforts to be had in an Islington first- 
floor, at fifteen shillings per week. The most 
fastidious must speedily be accommodated. 
It must be a real pleasure to appropriate one’s 
first-floor to a genteel tenant, since emolument 
is never sought by “people of the highest 
respectability.” 

How happy people in lodgings must be! 
They may be “surrounded with all the comforts | 
of home without its cares” at a nominal rate of 
payment ; they are at liberty to join “a cheer- 
ful musical circle,” where “ rent is a minor con- 
sideration ;” they may direct their luggage 
to a serene establishment “where there are no 
children, or any other nuisances,” wpon pro- 
mising to pay “the quiet and serious lady of 
the house” no more than the mere weekly 
sum of twelve shillings; and it is their 
own fault if they do not catch at “an oppor- 
tunity which seldom occurs” of ensconcing 
themselvesina family wherethere are “no other 
lodgers, and where a man-servant is kept.” 

People who let lodgings, in addition to their 
high respectability and carelessness as to the 
payment of rent, are frequently prodigies of 
caniony, Conceive the cultivated state of 


that circle whence our native language is 
banished, and “French is the tongue daily 


spoken at table.” Lodgings may not unfre- 
quently be secured in a house that is attended 
by the best professors of every distinct branch 
of learning, where lessons in Hebrew and 
xreek—together with boot-cleaning—are in- 
cluded in the unusually low terms of one 
guinea per week. This magnificent offer is 
usually made for the sake of securing “a fellow- 
student for the advertiser’s son;” of course, the 





guinea per week is merely a nominal matter. 

Some let lodgings only to present ad- 
vantages to happy bachelors and maidens 
“deprived of a home.” For thirty shillings 
weekly, it is possible to rent a first floor in a 
highly oon neighbourhood, of parties 
whose “ religious principles are in strict con- 
formity with the Established Church.” The 
beatitude of occupying parlours underneath 
High Church people, is too evident to need 
a syllable of elucidation. There are also 
lodging-letting widows, whose only wish is to 
lift the responsibility of housekeeping off the 
shoulders of “a respectable bachelor or 
widower,” and with a touching self-sacrifice 
to place the burden upon their own back ; 


benevolent housekeepers, who devote their 
entire attention to their lodgers, to the excly- 


| sion of every other earthly consideration ; and 


mothers, at the lowest possible charge, for 
respectable young ladies “ of limited income,” 

Words cannot adequately describe the 
splendour and the beauty of some of these 
homes. “They are offered to a homeless 
public because, being furnished in the hand- 
somest manner, with particular regard to 
comfort,” they are too good for the occupant, 
who is too well off, and benevolently wishes 
to share his domestic bliss with a less for. 
tunate individual, “whose references will bear 
the strictest investigation.” Such domiciles 
often command extensive and varied scenery ; 
they are, without exception, in the most 
fashionable locality; they are lofty and well 
ventilated ; they have all been recently fitted 
up; omnibuses pass the door every five 
minutes; and they are throughout scrupu- 
lously clean. They are Utopias of elegance, 
comfort, learning, morality, and respectability. 
No wonder marriages are on the decrease in 
a country where a bachelor may hire a para- 
dise, kitchen fire included, for a mere trifle. 

What a devoted, self-sacrificial race must 
the lodging-house keepers of London be! 
Their virtues defy computation. They offer 
splendour, the highest respectability, morality, 
music, French, and natural solicitude, at the 
lowest possible figure; for “money is no object.” 
They are too genteel—too easy in their cir- 
cumstances for cash to be to them of the 
slightest consequence. No, they advertise 
their virtues and their splendour, for the 
Samaritan pleasure of admitting strangers to 
be partakers of their good fortune. 

We have gathered this little history of 
people who let lodgings from their own modest 
autobiographies, as we find them in the 
advertising columns of the morning papers. 
It may, perhaps, vindicate that maligned 
class of persons from certain prejudices very 
generally entertained against them. People 
to whom rent is no object, will not purloin 
port; a serious family will not appropriate 
a lodger’s pomatum ; no cheerful musical 
circle can entertain a particular regard for 
their lodger’s lumps of sugar; no High 
Church family would peep into their lodger's 
tea-caddy ; and certainly no housewife whose 
maternal solicitude can be had a bargain, 
would think it proper to appropriate her 
adopted child’s bread-and-butter. Therefore 
the calumnies circulated to the prejudice 
of people who let lodgings should be exposed, 
and the authors of them be held up to public 
obloquy. People who give and exchange the 
highest references, and who let their best 
rooms for the pleasure of living in the kitchen, 
and not with any idea of emolument, would 
not stoop to petty thefts of the above mean 
and detestable description. 

Thus the cause of people who let lodgings 
may be vindicated. Their lodgings are let, 
and their gentility is not compromised. 








